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Cement-Latex 


Flooring Compositions 


W. G. Wren! 


URING the past 

few years there 

has been an in- 
creasing interest in the 
development of a new 
series of rubber com- 
positions, the so-called 
“latex-plastics.” These 
materials are prepared 
from latex by the addi- 
tion of compounding 
ingredients to form a 
paste, which on removal 
of the water, either by 
chemical means or by 
evaporation, sets to a 
resilient and firm mass. The 
most promising type so far 
developed is a composition pre- 
pared by the addition of hy- 
draulic cement to rubber latex, 
the mixture setting to give a 
material having the properties 
between cement and rubber. 
Patents were taken out for cer- 
tain processes using mixtures of 
cement and latex in 1923 and 
1924,? but no systematic investi- 
gation was undertaken until 
1931 when the Rubber Research 
Institute of Malaya developed 
these mixtures for roadways.* 
About the same time investiga- 
tions were also carried out in 
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Advisory Committee for 
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83 (1936) ). 


Rubbery Cement-Latex Compositions Showin 


Flexible 


Nature 
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Germany.* The work 
of the Rubber Research 
Institute was continued 
in the laboratories of 
the London Advisory 
Committee for Rubber 
Research (Ceylon and 
Malaya) in London,’ 
and these mixtures are 
now being used com- 
mercially by a number 
of firms for flooring, 
adhesives, etc. 

A considerable 
amount of information 
has been obtained con- 
cerning the mechanism of the 
physical and chemical processes 
involved in the preparation of 
these mixtures, but it is pro- 
posed in this article to deal only 
with the more practical aspects, 
i.e., the methods of preparation, 
and application, the general 
properties, and the behavior so 
far observed under service con- 
ditions. 


Principles of 
Compounding 


Cement-latex compositions are 
prepared by adding aluminous 
cement (1.e., high alumina ce- 
ment, such as ciment fondu) 
to concentrated latex (60% dry 
rubber content) : precautions 
must be taken, however, to pre- 
vent coagul: ition of the latex 
which otherwise ensues immedi- 
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ately. By adding to the latex a stabilizer such as casein, 
saponin, or sodium silicate, coagulation may be delayed 
for a period sufficient to permit of laying the mixtures 
* without encountering difficulties due to premature coagula- 
tion. It is found, however, that mixtures of cement and 
stabilized latex tend to be soft, to shrink and crack on 
setting, and to require a long period for drying out, owing 
to the fact that most stabilizers inhibit the hydration and 
setting of the cement. Cracking may be overcome in two 
ways: viz., (1) by adding a delayed coagulant such as 
sodium silicofluoride ;? (2) by adding an accelerator of 
the cement set, such as calcium hydroxide, caustic potash, 
or gum arabic.® The first method does not overcome the 
disadvantage of shrinking or of slow drying; the second 
method, however, markedly reduces the shrinkage, gives 
rapid setting, yields a much harder product, and is the 
method now generally adopted. It is, therefore, necessary 
to add to the latex a stabilizer, and to the cement an ac- 
celerator of the set. The viscosity of the mixtures is also 
important; for instance, a fluid mixture cannot be applied 
to a vertica! surface, and it is difficult to obtain a smooth 
finish with a mixture which is too thick. The viscosity is 
found to be increased by the addition of wood flour, 
powdered cork, or casein and by flocculating agents, such 
as calcium chloride; it may be decreased by adding sodium 
silicate, saponin, and similar substances. By adjusting the 
quantity of stabilizer, accelerator of the cement set, and 
other ingredients the viscosity of the mixture can be con- 
trolled as well as the period during which the mixture 
remains workable, the time required to set hard, and the 
degree of hardness of the final product. Table 1 gives 
formulae for a number of mixtures prepared according to 
these principles, together with their characteristics. Vul- 
canizing ingredients may be added to these mixtures in 
the usual way, but no marked change in physical properties 
occurs although it is thought that better aging properties 
are obtained. 


Mixtures oF Latex, CEMENT, AND VARIOUS COMPOUNDING 
MATERIALS 


Tasle l. 
‘ { Aluminus cement 100 
1 
All mixtures contain , ~f- 
A uxtu c ain ) 60% latex <0 


Time to Set 
Hard 


3-6 days 


Final 
Product 
Soft and 
rubbery 


Hard 


Period 
Workable 
4 hours 


Condition 
of Mixture 
Thick 


cream 


Compounding 
Ingredients 
1. Saponin 
Gum Arabic ... 3 
DE ssc0ccene ee 
Calcium chloride 4 
Casein ... 1 
Sodium silicate 
5H20 
een 
Potassium 
hydroxide .... 2 
Gum Arabic ... 1 
Sodium sil 


hm 


Stiff paste 1 hour 20 hours 


w 


Cream, 1'2 hours 1-2 days Very hard 


cate 


~ 
tr 


Very thin 1% hours 24 hours Very hard 


cream 


7 


. Potassium 
hydroxide 
Saponin buts 
Sodium silicate 
5H:20 


tht 


3-5 days Medium 


hardness 


Smooth 
thick 
ae 3 cream, not 
Water 31 pourable 

. Calcium Cream, 

hydroxide ... 10 pourable 
Sodium silicate 
aes é 
Casein 
Water 
. Calcium ; 
cyanamide ... 20 


$-hour 


uw 


Calcium 


1 hour 24 hours Hard 


_ 


40 minutes Hard 


Thick 
cream 


2-3 days 


“I 


Soft and 


1-3 days 
rubbery 


Cream, 20 minutes 


cyanamide ... 10 pourable 
Sodium silicate 

5H20 
WOME vescswee 02 


The mixtures of cement and latex given in Table 1 are 
be considered as binders and are generally used with 


t 
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1938. 


484,712, 
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aggregate, such as cork, asbestos, shredded waste rubber, 
wood-chips, lino-cuttings, granite chippings, marble, and 
sand. It is found desirable to match the properties of the 
aggregate with those of the binder; thus a binder which 
sets hard should be used with marble or granite; whereas 
a flexible binder is to be preferred with cork or shredded 
rubber. 

The color of the mixtures, which is naturally dull grey, 
may be adjusted by adding suitable pigments, but care 
must be taken that the colors used will withstand the action 
of alkalies, such as lime, or sodium silicate; “fast lime” 
colors have been found satisfactory. 

The cement-latex mixtures so far described have been 
prepared with aluminous cement. Portland cement, which 
is cheaper and lighter in color and so permits of brighter 
tints, has also been used, but the products are not considered 
so good as those given by aluminous cement as they tend 
to be rather hard and cementitious or too soft and flexible. 
Processes using Portland cement are being developed, 
however, which, it is hoped, will give more satisfactory 
results. 
Mixing and Laying 


For mixing cement-latex compositions a Werner- 
Pfleiderer machine has been found satisfactory. It is the 
common practice to add stabilizers, sulphur, zinc oxide, 
and liquid constituents to the latex, and to mix the cement, 
cement-set accelerators, vulcanization accelerators, and 
other dry materials together as a powder ; the compounded 
latex and the cement powders are taken to the site where 
the mixture is to be used, the required portions of each 
weighed out and mixed in the machine, the cement powders 
being added gradually to the latex. Aggregate is generally 
added after the cement and latex are well mixed. The 
total time of mixing takes not more than a few minutes; 
about 30 to 40 pounds of material are mixed at a time. 
The composition is made with a rather low viscosity and 
if thickened by adding wood flour, etc., it is usually stable 
for one half to one hour. In laying floors or covering 
vertical surfaces the material is best applied by a trowel, 
taking a small quantity at a time and gently putting it into 
place. A to-and-fro spreading motion as used for concrete 
is not recommended and should only be used for smoothing 
the surface; a wet trowel should not be used for finishing 
as this leads to surface crazing. For molding purposes a 
thinner mixture is used which can be poured into the 
forms. 


Surface Finish 


After setting, the surface may be left as troweled, in 
which case it is necessary to lay a mixture capable of a 
smooth finish by troweling—this is achieved by suitably 
grading the aggregate as in concrete practice. An alterna- 
tive finish is to buff the surface with a sanding machine, 
which exposes the aggregate in cross-section and gives 
pleasing decorative effects. By using a fine abrasive tool 
a very smooth, almost polished, surface may be obtained. 
Further surface treatment such as waxing and polishing 
or varnishing is sometimes used and with certain aggregate 
is very effective. Thus a cork filled mixture yields an 
attractive surface when waxed and polished. Considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in obtaining a satisfactory 
varnish which is not easily scratched or flaked off, the most 
successful results having been obtained with synthetic 
vinyl resins. Although the appearance is improved by 
waxing and varnishing, the valuable non-slip quality of 
the natural surface is decreased. 

The physical characteristics of cement-latex mixtures 
are found to change a great deal with varying composition, 
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and in prac- 4 
tice it is desir- PELE ee = 
able to develop 0x _ Ps 


a material to 
suit the pur- 
pose for which 
it is required. 


Laboratory 
Tests 


In order to 
estimate the 
properties of 
a given mix- 
ture a series of 
tests has been 
developed in 
the London 
Advisory 
Committee 
laboratories,’ 
including ten- 
sile and com- 
pression strength, resilience, hardness (by indentation and 
recovery), adhesion, contraction during setting, water ab- 
sorption, and aging. It is yet early to attempt the correla- 
tion of behavior in service with behavior under laboratory 
tests, but cement-latex mixtures have been compared in 
the laboratory with other flooring materials: viz., mastic 


Tensile 


asphalt, concrete, magnesite flooring, and wood. The re- 
sults of these experiments are shown in Table 2. It will 


be seen that cement-latex compositions compare favorably 
with the other materials and show a wide range in proper- 
ties varying from materials nearly as hard as concrete to 
materials softer than asphalt. An important advantage is 
conferred by the high resilience which can be increased to 
a value exceeding that of any other flooring materials not 
containing rubber. 


Behavior in Service 


In actual service the behavior of cement-latex composi- 
tions confirms the excellent results obtained in the 
laboratory. 

As indoor floorings, they are satisfactory, giving a 
warm, resilient, and non-slip surface readily cleaned by 
scrubbing; they are also sound deadening and shock ab- 
sorbing. For agricultural purposes they have also proved 
satisfactory and are particularly valued for their jointless 
surface.6 Experience has shown that for severe conditions 
the harder type of mixture gives the more satisfactory 
results ; the softer materials tend to show indentations. 


Machines for Testing Cement-Latex Mixtures 
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A correct 
choice of 
aggregate is 
essential; a 
piggery laid 
with material 
containing 
shredded 
waste rubber 
as aggregate 
was soon 
“rooted up” 
by the pigs; 
whereas an 
identical com- 
position con- 
taining gran- 
ite chips in 
place of the 
shredded rub- 
ber proved 
entirely suc- 
cessful. 

For 








Compression 


work- 


shops and laboratories cement-latex compositions are again 
found useful on account of their non-skid surface, sound 
deadening, and shock absorption; they are resistant to 
acids and alkalies, impervious to water, and offer a reason- 
able resistance to oils and solvents. As a covering for 
ships’ decks, they have been found to give an excellent 
non-skid surface even when wet and, furthermore, are 
sufficiently flexible to yield to the movement and vibration 
of steel decks without cracking or losing their adhesion. 
They appear to be unaffected by salt water. 

Besides their use as flooring cement-latex mixtures have 
found many applications as an adhesive. They adhere 
very tenaciously to wood, metal, concrete, glass, and even 
to the glazed surface of tiles, and have thus been used for 
mounting tiles, glazing, pipe-jointing, etc. Another appli- 
cation is as a protective coating; thin mixtures have been 
sprayed on to metal as a paint; suitable mixtures have also 
been spread on the walls of acid pickling tanks for steel, 
where the mixture protects the mortar used to embed the 
tiles from acid attack. Other successful applications in- 
clude tennis courts, pedestrian road-crossings, waterproof 
linings for “tube” railways, floorings for railway trucks, 
foundations for sheet rubber floorings, and so on. 


Peculiarities of Product 


Mention should be made of certain difficulties encoun- 
tered in using plastic rubber compounds. The chief of 
these is variability ; using a given formula, variations some- 
times occur in the stability of the mixture, in the time 








7 Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., 13, 219 (1937). . . : 
8A RB. sac Bg Sots I. Hore. XML fe (1938). (Continued on page 38) 
TasLe 2. COMPARISON OF CEMENT-LATEX MIXTURES WITH OTHER FLOORING MATERIALS 
Compression Tension Indentation Recovery Coefficient of | Water Absorption 
Material Crushing Load Breaking Load Under Load of (Inch) Restitution after 7 days 
(Lb. per Sq. In.) (Lb. per Sq. In.) 1,000 Lb. per (Seconds) (%) 
Sa. In. 
(Inch) 
Mastic asphalt .............ssseeeeeeeeeeees 1,100-2,900 290-535 0.004-0.035 0.001-0.01¢ 1.2-1.4 0.11-0.37 
GEES SE D. Saikn ecw bGinn sess ewes ammea™ 3,600 200 0.002 0.002 t:2 2.4 
: (2,000-6,000) (300-800) as 
MAO NMBILe RODIN. a sves trace Cocca es ook 4.200-7.600 225-350 0.002-0.008 0.002-0.007 1.4-1,5 11.0 
(3,000-20,000) (500-800) 
Wood— 
MEPs Helatateiete tele sieinis stale inleare Sweetie sien a Pavee aos 600 4,000 0.033 0.017 2.2 45.1 
On SEA TO COC OO RE Ee ean 1,600 6,000 0.008 0.007 2.0 29.€ 
Cement-latex— 
Commercial samples (a) ........6.s06.00c% 640-1,530 245-385 0.015-0.043 0.006-0.019 1.4-2.0 1.8-3.1 
1) SERCO near ie era eect 300-760 250-350 0.054-0.16 0.019-0.047 1.6-2.8 6.4-17.5 
(CDi wigie Va wcleic wale oe sire 380-430 180-225 0.073-0.10 0.013-0.019 1.7-2.5 2.4-5.1 
Kd eee rsh payne tics 610 270 1.8 4.8 
Prepared in L.A.C. laboratories ........00. 300-2,360 130-500 0.095-0.11 0.002-0.035 1.0-2.4 1.0-3.5 


(Figures in brackets are values 


given tn the literature) 
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Tire Stocks 


In the United States, January 1, 1939° 


He results of the quarterly survey of retail stocks of 


automobile tires and inner tubes, as of January 1, 


1939, are shown below in comparison with summary 
data for preceding surveys; the bases and methods 
scribed in previous reports have been used in calculating 
the stocks held by the following three groups of distribu- 
ters: 1. Individual dealers, exclusive of small retailers. 
2. Distributers through oil company chains. 3. Manu- 
facturer-owned and -operated, mail-order house, and other 
important retail chains. 


de- 


Distributers’ Stocks Indicated by Surveys 


The following summary table, covering estimated stocks 
held by each of these groups of distributers at dates of 
surveys made since 1936, shows total stocks of casings 
January 1, 1939, slightly increased as a result oft the 
improved shipments and spring dating during the last 
quarter of 1938, and 467,000 lower than on January 1, 
1938. Stocks held by dealers increased 95,000 ; oil company 
stocks were practically unchanged ; other mass distributers’ 
stocks of casings declined 80,000 during the final quarter 
of 1938. 
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5 
\Ithough new low records for inner tube stocks are 
revealed for oil companies and other mass distributers on 


January 1, 1938, this was offset by an apparent increase 
of nearly 200,000 in tube inventories of dealers, result- 
ing in a small net increase in total tube stocks during the 
final quarter of 1938 
0) rr 
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hes S cover stocks sings d inne 
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such de sis es ‘ le statisti s to range 
etween one Oo one-and-a-quarter million, at dif- 
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ferent seasons. Indications based on returns from dealers 
shown below would be that small dealers’ stocks were fur- 
ther reduced during the last quarter of 1938. 

Since distributers’ tire stocks now appear to be half a 
million units lower than on January 1, 1938, replacement 
sales to consumers during 1938 were half a million higher 
than indicated by manufacturers’ shipments. 


Dealers’ Reported Stocks 


The following table compares the stocks reported by 
1.425 dealers for 1,870 stores in the current survey, with 
the stocks reported by the identical firms October 1, 1938. 
The reports are assembled in three groups, the group 
holding under 200 casings per dealer showing lower stocks 
in January than in October; while the larger dealers show 
increased inventories—a net increase is shown in the totals 
and index numbers, and carried into the summary totals 
above, where the January figure has also been somewhat 
increased to adjust for the reported disposal of its stores 
to private individuals by one former mass distributer. The 
larger number of comparable reports in the last two sur- 
is the result of cooperation from the National 
Association of Independent Tire Dealers. 

In compiling the returns, it was noted that among 
larger dealers there is some tendency to stock a lower 
ratio of inner tubes to casings than formerly, as is the 
usual practice in stores operated by mass distributers, and 
recently in oil company stocks. This may be a seasonal 
matter resulting from spring dating deliveries of casings. 
In the table this appears in the group of dealers stocking 
200 to 500 casings January 1, but it was also true of 
50% of the dealers with over 500 casings although the 
total for that group shows an opposite tendency owing to 
the influence of heavily increased tube stocks by one firm 
reporting. 


Vvevs 





Casings January 1, 193 October 1, 1938 January 1, 1939 
Nun t _ = — my 
Dealers Stores Casings Tubes Casings Tubes 
I 2 3 1,072 Be 127,840 82,948 121,10¢ 
NO A wens ae hina 31 181 93,163 117,157 96,709 114,918 
VCE SOO vas cccees 178 317 191,87 225,161 216,651 289,080 
Potal 1,8 376,334 470,158 8 ). 
() r Tar s 1 ) 
I Tant 1 Z 2 S 7 5 ) 
I N 7 89 





Oil Company Distributers’ Reported Stocks 


dis- 
Some 


firms 
t tires through chains of filling stations. 
reports covered stocks held in central warehouses only : 
while others also covered stocks held in retail outlets, in 
the October (including delayed returns) and January 

Practically no change in stocks of casings was 


Xeports were received from 47 identical 


uting 


“il 


SUTVEYS. 


indicated, but a slight further reduction in stocks of inner 

tubes is noteworthy, continuing the trend mentioned in 

ictober report. ¢ )f the totals reported below. 39 firms 

16.989 outlets and were holding 497,530 casings in 

October, against 18,073 outlets and 500,812 casings in 
(Continued on page 36) 
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debt with rubber exports. Rubber 
consumers were interested not only 


ber exports from Brazil, but also of 


the movement of freight from the Far 
East. 
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Brazil Becomes 
Rubber Conscious 


Louise (C. Mann 


Vuch of the information contained in this article was obtained in Brazil by the 
author who recently investigated rubber production while representing the New 
York “Journal of Commerce” and trade papers on a four months’ assignment 
in South America, For the purpose of collecting data regarding economic and 
trade conditions Miss Mann also visited Mexico in 1937 and now plans to sail 
in’ March for a six months’ trip to the Orient. Eprror. 


friendship between the United States and Brazil which traditionally is 
based on the economic fact that we consume most of her coffee crop; and 
this tie is strengthened by the solidarity recently achieved by the Pan- 
American Conference. The East Indies, on the other hand, are colonies of 
the European powers. 

























Brazilian Policy 


After the disastrous results of the coffee control in Brazil the govern- 
ment has made a conscious effort to diversify its exports. Particular 
advantage has been taken of the marketing controls of other countries. 
Cotton and other agricultural exports, such as oranges and rubber, have 
been materially increased. While in 1937 coffee was still Brazil's largest 
export, amounting to 2,159,431 contos,’ cotton was second with 944,363 
contos, and rubber was twelfth with 76,001 contos. 

The sections of Brazil which produce rubber are the states of Amazonas, 
Para, the north of Matto Grosso, and the Acre Territory, a total area 
of more than 1,000,000 square miles. According to the estimate of the 
Brazilian government, this territory contains 300,000,000 /Teveu trees, with 
a productive capacity of more than 600,000 tons. In 1937 Brazil exported 
14.793 tons, and the 1936 shipments of 13,247 tons consisted of 6,197 
tons to Germany, 3,194 tons to the United States, and 1,257 tons to Great 
Britain. The problem of improving the quality and quantity of the rubber 
production is being attacked by both the Brazilian government and the 


Bud-Grafting 


RAZIL attracted the attention of 
the world when on August 9, 
1938, President Getulio Vargas 
submitted a plan to the Federal Tech- 
nical Council of Economy and Finance 
for the payment of Brazil’s foreign 


from the standpoint of increased rub- 


developing a potential source of rubber 
supply in case a war should disrupt 


Also of political importance is the 





Rubber Planted in 1931, Fordlandia 


1One conto is equivale: 
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Ford Motor Co. 


Gov ment 
Activities 


The Minister 
of Agriculture, 
Fernando Cos- 
ta, outlined to 
this writer the 
steps being 
taken by the 
Brazilian gov- 
ernment to 


increase the Office Building, Engineering, Laboratory and Bachelor Houses, Fordlandia 


production of 
rubber grown within its boundaries. 

“The production of rubber is not yet sufficient,” he said. 
“to improve the economic condition of Brazil. Since we 
have only native rubber in the country, it will first be 
necessary to improve the quality. Experimental stations 
are being established to improve both the cultivation and 
the production, which we hope will be successful economic- 
ally and technically.” 

Recently Minister Costa told The New York Times 
correspondent that Brazil could start shipping early this 
year some types of low-priced rubber of superior quality. 
Two experimental stations are being established, one at 
Belém and the other in Manaos, equipped with every 
requirement of modern technique and, according to the 
official announcement, one of their functions will be to 
standardize the exported rubber. 


Rubber Institute 


It was originally planned to place these activities under 
the “Brazilian Rubber and Nut Institute,” which, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Foreign Relations publication, ‘is 
an autonomous organization which will have as its objec- 
tive the improvement of production by various systems 
of finance, by the development of means of transport, and 
by putting up samples of different types of rubber.” 

Since then, however, the Nut Institute has been organ- 
ized separately; while the plans for the Rubber Institute 
seem to be still on paper. The word “Institute” has fallen 
into disfavor in Brazil, since the debacle brought about by 
the Coffee Institute ; and it is intended that these Institutes 
will not in any way control the quantity of production 
or exports. The latest plan for the Rubber Institute is 
to have it carry out the exchange details of the debt service 
plan previously mentioned. 

In Rio de Janeiro three experts at the Instituto Nacional 
de Technologia are conducting studies and experiments in 
purifying the rubber processes. It is also planned to 
establish scientific outposts for the collection of rubber 
to replace the primitive method still being employed. It 
is realized that when Fordlandia begins to produce in 
commercial quantities, the native Brazilian industry will 
have a stiff competition to meet. 


Advances in Agriculture 


Now that the attention of the Minister of Agriculture 
has been focused upon Brazilian rubber production, it is 
safe to prophesy that there will be increased activity in 
that direction. Sefor Costa is one of the most diligent 
members of the cabinet; he works from 9 a.m. to 7:30 
p.m. and spends much time visiting schools and agricul- 
tural stations in different parts of the country. 

Furthermore the natural abilities of the Brazilian 
people lie along agricultural lines. Not only did cotton 
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exports jump 
from an aver- 
age of 15,143 
tons per year 
during the 
boom years to 
236,181 tons in 
1937, but the 
cotton staple in 
Sao Paulo was 
increased from 
34-inch in 1930 
to a full inch 
by 1938. This 
latter feat was 
accomplished 
by the state government monopoly of seed distribution, 
according to Dr. José Garibaldi, of the Sao Paulo Cotton 
Exchange. This writer also visited the government ex- 
perimental farm at Campinas, where fruit was being 
grown which compared favorably with that which comes 
from the Argentine and the west coast of the United 
States. 


Native Rubber 


The similar development of rubber will be a more dif- 
ficult proposition because most of the native Brazilian 
rubber is wild, although there are a few small plantations 
at Manaos. The owner of a large concession buys the 
rubber from the individual workers. Although a good 
worker can make more money in this way than a com- 
mon laborer on the Ford plantations, the concessionaire 
charges him exorbitant prices for his food and tools, and 
he is forced to live under primitive and unhealthy cir- 
cumstances in the jungle for seven months at a time. 
Under these conditions, therefore, it would require a 
considerable advance in price, such as would be brought 
on by a war, in order to provide sufficient incentive for 
a large increase in the present production of wild Brazilian 
rubber. 

While some sheet rubber is beginning to appear in 
Brazil, most native rubber is still formed into balls or 
“pelles.” The worker forms a “pelle” of rubber on a 
stick and smokes it over a fire of uricury nuts, repeating 
this process until the ball is of sufficient size. This primi- 
tive process results in an accumulation of dirt in the 
“pelle,’’ not to mention old nails and other heavy objects 
which have conveniently dropped in to add weight to the 
ball. 

The best Brazilian rubber, hard fine Para, comes from 
the black Hevea, which grows in the more inaccessible 
sections of the upper Amazon; while the seeds which were 
transplanted to the East Indies came from the white 
Hevea, which is more conveniently located in the lower 
Amazon. 


Fordlandia 


The Companhia Ford Industrial do Brazil is cultivating 
rubber trees in the most scientific way. By planting seeds 
from various parts of Brazil and propagating East Indian 
clones, and bud-grafting the resulting plants, the company 
is trying to get the highest quality obtainable. 

The company has two properties with a total area of 
approximately 2,500,000 acres, on which are growing at 
present about 1,000,000 rubber trees. 

At present there are about 4,000 people on the two 
plantations, only 11 of whom are North Americans. The 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Uniting Rubber to Metal 


Joseph Rossman 


informative article on uniting rubber to metal, from 

our February issue. The first two installments dealt 
with the union of rubber and metal by the use of adhesives 
and by plating; this last group treats of other means em- 
ployed. 


f VHE following abstracts of recent patents conclude the 


By Other Methods 
1. Williams, 1,689,312, October 30, 1928. A conductor 


with vulcanized hard rubber is insulated by rendering the 
rubber plastic and immediately extruding it about the con- 
ductor by application of heat and pressure. 

2. Gray, 1,689,628, October 30, 1928. A vulcanizable 
rubber composition containing sulphur chloride is placed 
directly in contact with the metal, or a benzol solution of 
sulphur chloride is sprayed on the metal; then a vulcan- 
izable rubber composition is superposed on this layer, and 
the whole vulcanized. 

3. Edwards, 1,804,920, May 12, 1931. The method of 
producing printing plates having impression faces of rub- 
ber consists in applying an insulating coating to one por- 
tion of an electrical conducting base so as to leave un- 
coated another portion representing the design to be 
printed, and forming on the uncoated portion a layer of 
rubber by electrodeposition. 

+. Schade, 1,822,240, September 8, 1931. To line pipes 
with rubber by electrodeposition pass an electric current 
through a liquid latex between the pipe and a cathode con- 
tained within a porous diaphragm within the pipe while 
the cathode moves continuously along the axis of the pipe. 

5. Shank, 1,863,209, June 14, 1932. The method of 
making an article of molded rubber having therein a tubu- 
lar metal insert comprises forming the insert with an in- 
tegral end closing web adapted to exclude from the interior 
thereof the rubber molded about its exterior, molding 
about the insert, and then removing the web. 

6. Berenstein, 1,867,132, July 12, 1932. The method 
of making rubber heels provided with inserted plugs con- 
sists in assembling one or more unvulcanized rubber tubes 
of cylindrical form over shouldered positioning pins in the 
plate of a mold cavity provided with a surrounding con- 
cave forming recess at the base of each pin of greater 
diameter than the diameter of the rubber tube, superim- 
posing over each tube and supported thereby a concave 
washer of larger diameter than that of the tube, assem- 
bling an unvulcanized rubber heel blank above the pins, 
and subjecting the entire assembly to heat and pressure 
for simultaneously forcing the heel blank over the pins, 
washers, and tubes and the washers on to the shouldered 
‘portions of the pins, with the tubes forced downwardly 
into the concave recesses and conforming therewith while 
held against further deformation at opposite ends by the 
washers and concave recesses respectively. 

7. Bronson, 1,876,849, September 13, 1932, A sheet 
metal body has locking projections struck up from its 
margin, perforations inside its margin, and a rubber cov- 
ering molded and vulcanized to one side thereof; the 
rubber has a thickened margin and in the molding 
operation is positively interlocked with the body by the 


projections which extend up into the margin and by the 
rubber being squeezed through the perforations. 

8. Klein, 1,878,151, September 20, 1932. A process for 
obtaining rubber deposits on metallic anodes comprises 
adding to an alkaline aqueous rubber dispersion an al- 
kali ferrocyanide and electrodepositing the rubber on a 
zine anode. 


9, Sturdevant, 1,894,644, January 17, 1933. To secure 
the adherence of rubber to a tinned metallic body mix with 
the compound while in a plastic state a quantity of oleic 
acid, apply the compound to the metallic body, and vul- 
canize the compound. A typical compound consists of 25% 


reclaimed rubber, 20% smoked sheet rubber, 5% mineral 
rubber, 5% zinc oxide, 2% sulphur, 2% pine tar, 3812% 
whiting, and 21/2% oleic acid. 

10. Gabor, 1,926,524, September 12, 1933. To coat 
aluminum with hard rubber apply a layer of rubber com- 
position to the surface of aluminum treated at a tempera- 
ture of about 60° C. with a solution of 10 to 25% hydro- 
chloric acid; then vulcanize. 

11. Ellis, 1,929,812, October 10, 1933. The method of 
manufacturing a covering for a metallic conductor com- 
prises applying a migratory accelerator to an inner surface 
of the covering and a vulcanizing heat to an outer surface 
to vulcanize from within outwardly. 

12. Darby, 1,939,843, December 19, 1933. The method 
of insulating a splice in rubber insulated wire comprises 
squaring the rubber insulation on either side of the splice, 
coating the cut surfaces of the rubber insulation with 
cement, depositing rubber on the wire in a layer of pro- 
gressively increasing thickness from an aqueous dispersion 
of rubber until the quantity thereof is substantially equal 
to that of the old insulation, and drying and vulcanizing 
the deposited rubber, whereby a smooth, compact layer of 
rubber insulation firmly united to the old insulation is 
formed over the splice. 

13. Broecker, 1,949,823, March 6, 1934. The method 
of perforating and positioning a sheet of rubber in mold 
parts for molding valves on center pins for pneumatic 
valve inside constructions includes perforating a sheet of 
rubber by means of a plate having a plurality of tubular 
cutting members arranged in position to correspond to the 
position of the center pins in the molds, placing the plate 
over part of the mold so that the center pins positioned 
therein pass through the holes or perforations in the rub- 
ber sheet, stripping the rubber sheet from the cutters and 
moving it against the face of the mold part and then com- 
pleting the molding and curing operation. 

14. Minor, 2,017,071, October 15, 1935. To bond a 
layer of unvulcanized rubber to metal subject the rubber 
in contact with the metal to temperatures in excess of 
vulcanizing temperatures so that the surface of the rubber, 
while in contact with the metal, is depolymerized ; there- 
after vulcanize a body of rubber thereto. 

15. Anderson, 2,037,749, April 21, 1936. A vulcan- 
izable rubber composition adapted to bond directly to fer- 
rous metal upon heating, while in intimate contact there- 
with, includes rubber, a vulcanizing agent, a bond forming 
ingredient comprising a thiuram sulphide, and a vulcan- 
ization accelerating component including zinc dust and 
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having substantially no activating effect upon the vulcaniz- 
ing and accelerating properties of the bond forming 
ingredient, the vulcanizable rubber composition being sub- 
stantially free from ingredients having an activating effect 
upon the vulcanizing and accelerating properties of the 
bond forming ingredient. 

16. Morse, 2,047,880, July 14, 1936. A method of 
adhesion comprises inserting between the metal and the 
rubber to be joined a specially treated sheet of a rubber 
compound including : a vulcanizing agent; zinc oxide, clay, 
or barytes; and an adhesive such as glue or paracoumar- 
one-indene resin; and then vulcanizing. The special treat- 
ment of the rubber sheet consists of exposing one face to 
actinic radiation long enough to reduce the tackiness of 
the rubber. Upon exposure the rubber first increases in 
tackiness and then later loses all or most of this property. 
The exposed surface will adhere to metal; while the un- 
exposed surface will bond with the usual rubber com- 
pounds after vulcanization. 

17. Lacey, 2,050,706, August 11, 1936. A method of 
bonding rubber containing material to metal comprises 
treating a suriace of rubber containing material with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid admixed with chromium trioxide 
for a fraction of a minute to remove grease and adhering 
matter without roughening the surface, washing the acid 
from the surface, and pressing the surface directly against 
the metal. 

18. McCortney, 2.058.246, October 20, 1936. The 
method of bonding rubber directly to ferrous metal com- 
prises bringing a vulcanizable rubber composition includ- 
ing a thiuram sulphide and a vulcanizing agent in contact 
with the ferrous metal and activating the vulcanizing 
agent during heating of the composition while maintaining 
the accelerating and vulcanizing properties of the thiuram 
sulphide ineffective whereby to cause resinification of 
the thiuram sulphide upon the surface of the ferrous 
metal. 

19. Freedlander, 2.088.471, July 27, 1937. A printing 
roller comprises a resilient rubber body having an inte- 
grally attached surface layer of synthetic rubber; the coat- 
ing is sufficiently thin to permit flexing of the rubber body 
without modifying its resiliency and providing a hard, 
smooth, and impervious surface for the roller. 

20. Williams, 2,093,501, September 21, 1937. An elec- 
trical conductor is covered with at least two lavers of 
insulating material of differing composition: the inner 
layer a composition comprising natural rubber, and the 
outer layer a composition comprising chloro-2-butadiene- 
1, 3 polymer. 

21. Koch, 2,108,715, February 15, 1938. The inner 
surface of tubes or vessels is coated with a layer of vul- 
canized rubber by first applying thereon a vulcanizable 
rubber mixture, providing the surface thereof with a laver 
of a strongly adherent water-impermeable film-forming 
material containing chlorinated rubber capable of prevent 
ing dissolution and decomposition of ingredients in the 
interposed rubber coating when being in contact with hot 
| ett ation of the interposed rubber 


the film-forming ma- 





" 
by contacting the laver of 
ponent, era ; 
th hot water. 
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August 16, 1938. A method 
liquid dispersion 
such as latex comprises providing 
sion having a free liquid surface, passing the strip material 
through a body of a non-coagulable liquid miscible wit! 
the dispersion, then through an orifice directly from the 


non-coagulable liquid into the dispersion at a position be- 
low the free liquid surface thereof, and withdrawing the 
strip material through the free liquid surface of the dis- 
persion, without frictional contact of the strip material 
with any solid within the dispersion. 
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Distributers’ Tire Stocks 
(Continued from page 32) 


January ; hence these firms serviced an increasing number 
of outlets with slightly lower average stocks per outlet. 
rom these data it is estimated that the stocks reported 
below cover in excess of 40,000 retail outlets as of 
January 1. 


ACTUALLY REPORTED STOCKS 


October 1,1938* January 1, 1939 


Natnber ot iS «6.5.0 600504 60.0%<0 ses 47 47 
CMNER Ssh inser bak 65 oo kone bern ss4 1,159,982 1,159,038 
NS ED Ea ere ae 1,110,010 1,092,164 
Index Numbers 
(GARINDG ote oe hee 111.5 111.4 
SRREOR AE ES ck: An magia fom ies ii 108.0 105.0 


Other Mass Distributers’ Reported Stocks 


Reports were received from five tire manufacturing 
companies, operating 2,080 stores, covering stocks held in 
these outlets, and from six other mass distributers oper- 
ating 1,817 stores covering their total stocks on hand 
as of January 1. Stocks reported here by manufacturers 
are presumably mostly also included in manufacturers’ 
ventory as reported by The Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc. In comparison with stocks reported last 
October by identical firms (including also one which now 
reports sale of its stores to dealers), the reduction in 
stocks shown by the index numbers and carried into the 
summary total is indicated, a total decline of +% in casings 
inventory of this group during the last quarter of the 
year 1938. 


ACTUALLY REPORTED STOCKS 





October 1, 1938 January 1, 1939 
Se eawae stew Cees 14 11 
ecchalauleke a yesele ts 4,067 3,897 
Reta a sie harais his tare oe 1,989,645 1,834,804 
praise bear ee pa ee eee ae 1,727,140 1,536,113 
100.0 96.0 
100.0 91.9 


Stocks of New York Dealers 


The following tabulation covers stocks reported by 
dealers in New York State, including reports secured 
through cooperation of the Greater New York Tire & 
Battery Association. A slight increase in stocks of casings, 
but a sharp decline in stocks of inner tubes since October 
1] is shown by comparing reports from 104 identical firms 
operating 175 stores on January 1, 1939. This state 
accounted for but 6 of the casings and inner tubes 
reported by dealers in the current survey, against over 
7.3% in October. A declining ratio of inner tubes to casings 
is evident in stocks reported by the two larger groups of 
dealers in New York. 








Number of January 1, 1939 October 1, 1938 January 1, 1939 
( —— _ _ as 
D S S ( es | ( s Tubes 
Ur ZOD ccee een 8 7 
Over - Hs 
RMD awina woe 1 17 2 7 2 
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Large Molecules in 
Synthetic Organic Chemistry 


George 0. Curme. Jr. 





HE problem of com- 
T prehending the struc- 

ture and behavior of 
large molecular substances 
is the most difficult and baf- 
fling one which chemists 
have ever undertaken. The 
older tools of organic chem- 
istry are mostly worthless 
in such experimentation. 
These materials, in general, 
do not crystallize or do they 
distill, thus eliminating the 
two best methods of purifi- 
cation. In general their solu- 
bilities are limited, and even 
when proper solvents do ex- 
ist, the standard freezing 
point depression and boiling 
point elevations are practi- 
cally meaningless, owing to 
the enormous molecular 





UBBER and plastics are brought to- 

gether under one general classification 
in this discussion which comprehensively 
touches upon the theoretical and practical 
aspects of the chemistry of large molecular 
substances. The close chemical relation that 
exists between large molecular plastics and 
elastics indicates the desirability for the 
rubber chemist to follow closely the future 


developments within the plastics industry. 


t of moderate molecular 
weight which react in such a 
manner that the reaction 
pr‘ duct is capable ot react- 


ing further with the original 
reagents indefinitely. These 


condensation molecules are 
quite common as_ natural 
products. Shellac is known 
to be the condensation pre d- 
uct of a very large number 
ot molecules of rather com- 
plex organic acids and 
higher alcohols. 

These theoretical concep- 
tions explain how it is pos- 
sible to go from ordinary 
organic chemical molecules 
to giant molecules at one 
step without finding mate- 
rials of intermediate struc- 
ture. Also they explain why 


Epiror’s Nore. 








weights. Such progress as 
has been made has resulted 
experimental methods involving fractional precipitations, 
dialysis, ultra-centrifuging, and viscosity measurements. 


Theory of Formation and Structure 


On the side of theory the situation is somewhat better, 
as the basis of the structure of these new compounds is 
now fairly well understood. Such large molecular sub- 
stances as have been studied seem to fall into two general 
classes, which may be called respectively polymers and 
condensation products. Polymers, as used in this connec- 
tion, may be thought of as the reaction product of X iden- 
tical or similar chemical units of moderate molecular 
weight which have reacted with each other to give a single 
molecular aggregate X times as great as the original chem- 
ical unit. Thus rubber is known to be a polymer of the 
unsaturated hydrocarbon, isoprene, which has the gross 
formula C.H,. However, rubber has a molecular weight 
which indicates that several hundred isoprene molecules 
must have joined together to form one rubber molecule. 
To a certain extent this process can be reversed in the case 
of rubber by heating, thus yielding mono-molecular iso- 
prene. Similarly cellulose can be depolymerized by digest- 
ing with mineral acids, giving nothing but glucose, thus 
showing that it is a polymer of glucose. The reverse poly- 
merization of glucose, however, has never, as yet, been 
successful. 

The other type of large molecule is called a condensa- 
tion molecule. Such a molecule may be regarded as an in- 
definitely great reaction product of two organic compounds 


1 Abstracted from J. Franklin Inst., Aug., 1938, pp. 187-202. 
research, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York, 


? Director of 


from the origination of new 


the large molecular sub- 
stances do not in general show the properties of a pure 
substance, such as crystalline structure. These poly- 
merization and condensation reactions, while they do 
jump at once to high molecular weights, do not always 
stop at exactly the same values. Consequently the total 
end product is a mixture of similar, but not identical, 
large molecules and thus differs from a chemically pure 
substance, where all of the molecules must be identical. 

In view of the large size of these molecules the arrange- 
ment in space of their units of construction is of par- 
ticular importance. Obviously there are two principal pat- 
terns of construction in a large aggregate composed of like 
or similar units. One of these is an end to end arrange- 
ment. In such substances the long thread-like aggregates 
are held to each other only by physical forces of attrac- 
tion, and on heating, these forces are lessened, permitting 
the substances to soften. Such materials show the property 
of being thermoplastic as they soften with heat and harden 
again on cooling. 

The other possible pattern is that of a more or less 
spherical aggregate, where chemical bonds hold the units 
of construction in all planes, giving a cross-linked struc- 
ture. Several other large molecular substances are believed 
to have this tvpe of construction, and they d'ffer markedly 
from the thermoplastic substances in being almost entirely 
resistant to heat up to their thermal decomposition point. 
Such materials show the property of being thermosetting. 
As an example of the thermoplastic resin we have pure 
gum rubber which softens easily with heat and becomes 
brittle with cold. Pure gum rubber, however, is easily 
reacted chemically with sulphur which establishes cross- 
linking between the thread-like large molecules and gives 
a new type of material that is much less affected by heat. 
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This is the vulcanization process, explained in the terms 
of the new large molecule chemistry. 


Plastics 


The particular branch of industry which has found a 
valuable asset in our existing knowledge of large mole- 
cules is that which is called plastics, although significant 
research is being done at present on this subject in many 
fields. 

The first efforts to make synthetic plastic products con- 
sisted in the modification of natural ones. Goodyear’s dis- 
covery of the vulcanization of rubber in 1839 was the first 
important discovery of this type. Two types of plastic 
material have come from this discovery, the soft, exten- 
sible rubber, such as is used in automobile tires, and the 
less common hard rubber or ebonite which resembles 
somewhat the other solid plastics now used for molded 
articles. 

As the first of the modern synthetic plastics, the phenol 
formaldehyde resins, of which Bakelite is a well-known 
example, were brought out some 30 years ago. These 
resins, of which there are many modifications, are of the 
condensation type and are derived from the reaction of 
formaldehyde with phenol. Later the urea formaldehyde 
resins were developed as a cross-linked condensation of 
urea and formaldehyde. Recognizing the practical objec- 
tions to the use of cellulose nitrate, a chemically similar 
ester has been developed for use as a commercial plastic; 
this is cellulose acetate which is made from cotton linters 
by acetylating the free alcohol groups of the cellulose with 
acetic anhydride, thus benefiting by the big molecular 
structure provided by nature. Still another type of con- 
densation resin was developed recently in the form of 
an ester of a polybasic acid and a polyhydric alcohol. In 
practice phthalic acid and glycerine are extensively used, 
and the resulting large molecular substance is well adapted 
to many industrial uses. The most recent type of synthetic 
resins to find an extensive industrial use is the vinyl type, 
which constitutes a rather large group of commercial 
resins. Polymers of vinyl chloride, vinyl acetate, methyl 
acrylate, methyl methacrylate, and of vinyl benzene or 
styrol, among many others have been proposed for indus- 
trial uses. 


Extensible Resins 


At the same time that work has been progressing on the 
development of the synthetic solid plastics, there has also 
been extensive research on the extensible resins or syn- 
thetic rubbers. In Germany and in Russia, under govern- 
ment subsidy, a polymerized butadiene is being used for 
general purposes, although admittedly this would be eco- 
nomically impossible on a strictly competitive basis. In 
this country, however, three chemically distinct extensible 
polymers, a plasticized polyvinyl compound, a polymerized 
chlorbutadiene, and a reaction product of organic chlorides 
with polysulphides, are being manufactured commercially 
without subsidy and are finding applications in which they 
render special service. 





Cement-Latex Flooring 
(Continued from page 31) 
required to harden, and in the properties of the final 
product. This may be accounted for by variations in the 
latex and in the cement; neither of which can be considered 
to have a standard chemical composition. The age of the 


latex, particularly if stabilizers have been added, appears 
to play an important part in causing variability. 


Increase 
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in temperature increases the rate of hardening; humidity 
also affects the hardening as in a very dry atmosphere 
water may evaporate before the cement has had opportu- 
nity to set, resulting in a soft material. Experiments 
carried out with concentrated latex preserved with sodium 
pentachlorphenate instead of ammonia, a new product de- 
veloped by the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, have 
shown that this material is less likely to give rise to vari- 
ability than other varieties. 

Brightly colored mixtures suffer from the effect of dirt- 
ingraining. This has been overcome by varnishing, but 
only at the expense of the non-slip properties. The pro- 
duction of a dense, non-porous cement-latex binder and 
careful grading of the aggregate tend, however, to reduce 
dirt-ingraining to a minimum. Trouble may also be ex- 
perienced in laying the mixtures; skilled labor must be 
employed, as a special technique is required, but is not 
difficult to acquire. 

Cement-latex should not be regarded as a competitor of 
sheet rubber for flooring, as the two materials have quite 
different properties. The former extends the range of 
rubber-containing flooring materials and may be used in 
many instances where sheet rubber is unsuitable. It is 
thought that cement-latex possesses sufficient advantages 
to replace materials such as magnesite flooring and con- 
crete and so provides a new outlet for rubber. 





Brazil 
(Continued from page 34) 


company furnishes free to all employes houses, light, 
water, schools, medical service, and cinemas. 


Brazilian Rubber Manufactures 


The domestic rubber manufacturing industry is being 
stimulated by a protective tariff. The duty on imported 
tires ranges from 3.86 milreis for 50 kilos or over to 
14.47 milreis for five kilos. 

Although there are several small factories in the State 
of Para, only one large modern factory is making tires in 
3razil at present. The Companhia Pneus Brasil in Rio de 
Janeiro, with the aid of machinery and two technicians 
from the United States, claims to be able to sell tires at 
three-fifths of the cost of the imported tires. 

Goodyear is at present constructing a rubber goods 
manufacturing plant in Sao Paulo, with a capacity of 600 
tires a day. It will serve only the Brazilian market and 
will utilize the domestic raw materials. 

The indications are, therefore, that while last year 
Brazil imported rubber products valued at $2,750,000, that 
figure will eventually be greatly reduced by domestic 
manufactures; while on the other hand exports of crude 
rubber will gradually increase. 





Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, WASH- 
ington, D. C., in a special survey by its Machinery 
Division, the first ever taken of the retreading industry, 
revealed that about 4,700,000 tires were retreaded and 
recapped in this country in 1938 at a consumer cost of 
$28,000,000. Two million dollars worth of equipment 
for this work was purchased during the year, and the 
report further states there are 3,500 retreading shops 
throughout the nation and 631 abroad. The department 
also estimates that 20% of trucks and 5% of passenger 
cars in the United States are now equipped with retreaded 
or recapped tires. 
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Rubber-Cushioned 


Subway Car 





Artist’s Conception of New Three-Unit BMT Aluminum 
Subway Car 


- 


STREAMLINED, air-conditioned subway car, its 

aluminum body supported on rubber springs, its 

wheels cushioned in rubber, and its seats decked 
with latex-hair upholstery material, is being assembled at 
the Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich., for its 
initial run over the tracks of the Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit System in New York early in March. The body 
is constructed of 12,000 pounds of aluminum and duralu- 
min, and the car is substantially lighter than older-type 
cars and has only one-half the axle loading. No one fea- 
ture of the new car promises greater improvement in the 
rapid transportation field than the important innovations 
made through the use of rubber, applications of which 
were developed in the research laboratories of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


Wheels and Springs 


Four rubber-sprung and -cushioned trucks support the 
three articulated aluminum sections of the car. Resilient 
rubber sandwiches, more than 1% inches thick, which are 
located in shear between the steel tires and the wheels, 
dampen out shocks imparted to the wheels by rail joints, 
switches, and the like. Conical-shaped rubber springs on 
the trucks provide for thrust in any direction and elim- 
inate the necessity of metal guides. As there is no internal 
friction, lubrication is unnecessary, and the springs are 
silent in operation. The springs are divided into four 
stages and consist of walls of rubber in shear bonded 
to walls of steel; each stage independently absorbs shocks. 


Other Uses for Rubber 


Metal-to-metal contact is avoided throughout the car by 
the adequate use of rubber which should eliminate con- 
siderable destruction of track surface resulting from 
shocks from the usual heavy unsprung parts of wheels, 
trucks, and motors. All seats have been cushioned with 
Nukraft, sterilized animal hair coated with latex and 
woven into figure-eight design. The motorman’s seat is 
made of sponge rubber. Massive rubber bumpers are 
placed at each end of the car. 

Additional operating quietness is obtained by the use 


of rubber in dozens of places throughout the car as bush- 
ings tor brake tubes, brake tube pins, track brakes, cables, 
etc. In addition the motors of the car, as well as all aux- 
iliary equipment, are mounted on rubber vibro-insulators, 
small single shear-tvpe rubber springs which function very 
much the same as the truck springs, eliminating metal-to- 
metal contact and vibration which might otherwise be 
transmitted to the body of the car. 

Other interesting features of the new subway car in- 
clude: interior plate glass mirrors; air-conditioning and 
thermostatic heating; dynamic motor braking supple- 





Conical Rubber Spring Being Assembled on Car Truck 


mented by independently-actuated magnetic track brakes 
and spring-applied and air-released wheel brakes. It is 
expected that the smooth operation of the cushioned 
trucks, combined with rapid acceleration and braking facil- 
ities, will make possible close approximation to express 
schedules on local runs. 





Motorists” Annual Tax Bill 


Every battleship in the war fleet of the United States 
could be sunk by the weight of the annual tax bill paid by 
the motorists to the federal and state governments ! 

If the motorists paid in pennies their gasoline taxes and 
other automotive levies in a lump sum once a year, an av- 
erage of 36 pounds of money would be required of each 
motorist. One cent weights 48 grains and there are 146 
cents in an avoirdupois pound. The average motorist pays 
$53 annually in automotive taxes, chiefly in pennies on the 
gasoline that he uses. 

A total of 540,000 tons of pennies would be required 
annually to pay the automotive tax bill on the 30,000,000 
motor vehicles in the nation. Since the total displace- 
ment of all American battleships afloat is only 474,300 
tons, motorists’ tax pennies placed in the ships would send 
them to the bottom. American Petroleum Institute. 
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Fig. 1. One-Line Diagram Showing “Forward.” 

“Reverse” and Dynamic Braking Oil Circuit 

Breakers, Together with Dynamic Braking Resistor 
and Motor 


N \ rubbs "§ t ctor\ the quick speed stopping ot various 


2 71 7 1 . > 
machines, such as mulls, calenders, muxers, and soni 


pieces of equipment, is of great importance 





because minimum motion after an emergency trip means 
greater safety to the operators. In order to safeguard 
employes certain government and state requirements limit 
to a fraction of a revolution the permissible roll travel 
aiter the operator actuates the emergency switch located 
within easy reach. The allowable travel is dependent, 
among other factors, upon the process, diameter of rolls, 
and type of drive, whether single or double. 

One of the large tire manufacturers recently installed 
ipment for controlling 1,250 h.p. 12,200 volt syn- 


1 


chronous motors driving combination Banbury and mixing 
mills. This installation utilizes a novel operating and 
interlocking mechanism on the oil circuit breaker control, 
to provide this necessary quick stopping. The equipment 
is assembled in metal-clad switchgear. 


Principles of Dynamic Braking 


When an emergency stop is made, the energy present 
in the motor, gearing, rolls, etc., is dissipated in a dynamic 
braking resistor. Ordinarily the rolls rotate in one direc- 
tion, and the reversing circuit breaker is used chiefly when 
the mill can be cleared by backing out the material ; other- 
wise it may be necessary to tear down the rolls. The 
forward and reverse oil circuit breakers are electrically 
and mechanically interlocked between themselves and with 





the dynamic braking oil circuit breaker. Thus only one of 

the main circuit breakers can be closed at a time, and the 
aaeeesm Pentre 799777499 ns | . ve ¢ 1} ~] ] 1 

vnamic braking circuit breaker cannot be closed unless 


both of the main circuit breakers are open. When the 

operator actuates the emergency stopping switch, he trips 

open whichever main circuit breaker is closed, and then 
I 


O 
the dynamic braking circuit breaker closes, connecting the 
dynamic braking resistor across the motor terminals. 

It is possible to calculate the number of revolutions that 
the motor will make under certain conditions, and by 
knowing the gear ratio and diameter of the roll the sur- 
face travel of the roll can be determined. By comparing 
this amount with the allowable limits it is possible to de- 
termine the roll travel or the corresponding time (made 
at synchronous speed of the motor) that is permissible for 
the operation of the main and dynamic circuit breakers. 
The resulting value shows that oil circuit breaker mechan- 
isms of the conventional design are not fast enough 
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Stored energy, in the form of a spring, offers the most 
readily available solution. 

In this installation a group drive was employed, having 
a permissible roll travel of 36 inches after actuating the 
emergency switch. The motor stops within 5.75 revolu- 
tions aiter it has been connected to its associated dynamic 
braking resistor while it will make approximately 1.75 
revolutions from the time the trip coil is energized until 
the contacts of the dynamic oil circuit breaker are closed. 
This results in a roll travel of 7.50 x 3.1416 x 26/37.51 = 
16.4 inches, which is well under the permissible value of 
36 inches. 


Circuit Breakers and Interlocking Mechanism 


Figure 2 shows one of the dynamic braking oil circuit 
breakers and mechanism removed from the metal-clad 
structure. The circuit breaker is of conventional design. 
The closing coil of the solenoid mechanism is arranged to 
open the circuit breaker (the reverse of the usual opera- 
tion) and in so doing compresses a set of heavy springs, 
and latches the mechanism in the open position. The 
mechanism is released and the circuit breaker closed when 
the shunt trip coil is energized by the emergency switch 
or through a tripping interlock, when either main circuit 
breaker is opened. This interlock is described subsequently. 

Mechanical interlocking between the units prevents both 
main circuit breakers from being closed simultaneously 
and also makes it necessary for the dynamic braking circuit 
breaker to be opened before either main circuit breaker 
can close. As shown schematically in Figure 3, this 
mechanism includes two bell-cranks, connected by a main 





Fig. 2. 15.000-Volt. 600-Ampere Dynamic Braking Oil Circuit 
Breaker, Withdrawn from Metal-Clad Structure: Self-Contained 
Unit. Mounted on Channels 
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Fig. 3. Schematic Representation of Mechanism and Control Con- 
nections of Unit Consisting of “Forward.” “Reverse,” and Dynamic 
Braking Oil Circuit Breakers 


horizontal link, and arranged in such a way that the clos- 
ing of either main oil circuit. breaker moves the mechanism 
to the right or left freely without locking, provided that 
the other main oil circuit breaker is open and the dynamic 
braking oil circuit breaker is in the charged (open) posi- 
tion. The part of the main oil circuit breaker which 
engages with this interlock is on the circuit breaker side 
of the breaker tripping toggle and, therefore, operates in 
accordance with the position of the main contacts of the 
circuit breaker, resulting in positive and direct-acting inter- 
locking action. 

The main horizontal link is also restrained from moving 
to the right or left (when the dynamic braking oil circuit 
breaker is closed) by means of the center Key-stone 
shaped member, which is actuated by the dynamic braking 
oil circuit breaker. This member consists of opposing cam 
surfaces which are in contact with rollers fastened to the 
horizontal mechanical interlock, and a centrally-located slot 
which is guided by means of stationary rollers. The pur- 
pose of this interlock is to prevent closing either main oil 
circuit breaker if the dynamic braking oil circuit breaker 
is closed. 

A second (tripping) interlock provides means for open- 
ing the main and closing the dynamic braking 
oil circuit breakers by means of the undervoltage 
devices or shunt trip mechanism. Either of the 
main oil circuit breakers may be tripped by its 
undervoltage device. This operation also closes 
the dynamic braking oil circuit breaker by means 
of the tripping interlock. All three oil circuit 
breakers are equipped with shunt trip mechan- 
isms which also engage the tripping interlock so 
as to close the dynamic braking oil circuit 
breaker. If the tripping mechanism of any oil 
circuit breaker is actuated electrically or by 
hand, the desired tripping sequence will be ob- 
tained. 

Normal or emergency tripping will be by 
means of the shunt trip coils, which obtain their 
current from a battery. Since the dynamic 
braking operation depends on the presence of a 
source of excitation for the field of the syn- 
chronous motor, the coils of the undervoltage 
devices are connected to this source and serve 


Fig. 4. 
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to stop the motor automatically when the excitation volt- 
age has decreased below a certain value. Excitation voltage 
must be available before the starting operation can be 
initiated. By connecting the coil of master contactor to 
the battery, and placing a contact of this device in the cir- 
cuit of the undervoltage devices, it is possible to stop the 
motor automatically in the event of ‘enn of the 
supply to the shunt trip coils. 

The operation of either “Forward” or “Reverse” push- 
buttons will first energize the solenoid of the dynamic 
braking oil circuit breaker, provided excitation is available, 
and all protective devices, in the coil circuit of the master 
contactor, are in the closed position. When the latter cir- 
cuit breaker is in its charged (open) position, it closes an 
‘auxiliary switch which energizes the control relay of the 
selected main oil circuit breaker. Some time later the field 
of the synchronous motor is automatically applied. 

In the case of loss of excitation the undervoltage de- 
vices are deenergized, and whichever main oil circuit 
breaker is closed is tripped immediately, followed by the 
closing of the dynamic braking oil circuit breaker. 

In the case of an emergency stop the coil of the master 
contactor is deenergized by operating the emergency stop- 
ping switch located at the mill. The dropping out of this 
device energizes the shunt trip coils of all three circuit 
breakers and also deenergizes the undervoltage devices, 
thereby giving a duplicate tripping operation. 

The opening of the master contactor does not discon- 
nect the field of the synchronous motor at once, but 
through an auxiliary time delay relay maintains the field 
contactor in a closed position for an interval of time 
greater than the dynamic braking period, thereby insuring 
continued excitation until the roll has come to rest. An in- 
terlock on the auxiliary relay prevents the master contac- 
tor from being reenergized until this period has elapsed. 


The Metal Clad Switchgear 


The assembly of four of these units (one future), to- 
gether with other equipment, in the metal-clad structure, 
is shown in Figure 4. The oil circuit breakers used in the 
dynamic braking group are rated 15 KV, 600 amperes, 
250,000 KVA interrupting capacity. Circuit breakers of 
similar rating, for other motors in this installation, but not 
requiring dynamic braking, are readily interchangeable 
with the removable circuit breakers forming the dynamic 
braking unit. The dynamic braking resistor housing (not 
shown) is placed immediately above each unit, thereby pro- 
viding a direct connection to the associated circuit breaker. 
The main oil circuit breakers (‘““Forward” or “Reverse’’) 
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Fig. 5. Oscillogram Showing Time Duration from the Energizing of the Trip Coils of Both Oil Circuit Breakers to the Opening of 
the “Forward” O.C.B. and the Closing of the Dynamic Braking 0.C.B. Vib. No. 1—Trip Coil Curvent, “Forward 0:C.B.; Vib. No. 2 
[rip Coil Current, Dynamic Braking O.C.B.: Vib. No. 3—Timing Wave, 60 Cycles. 


are removable with self-coupled primary and secondary energizing the trip coils to opening the “Forward” and 
The dynamic braking oil circuit closing the dynamic braking oil circuit breakers was less 
than 7.5 cycles (60 cycle basis). The oscillogram shows 
(closing the circuit to the dynamic braking resistor) makes that the contacts of the “Forward” oil circuit breaker were 
necessary only infrequent inspection of the contacts. A open over 3.5 cycles before the contacts of the dynamic 
fixed point is also thus provided in the interlocking link- braking oil circuit breaker were closed. Oscillograms taken 
age, permitting a reduction in lost motion that would be during the closing operation of either main circuit breaker, 
present if all circuit breakers in the group were removable. with and without electrical interlocking, show that the con- 
Access to the tank of the dynamic braking oil circuit tacts of the dynamic braking oil circuit breaker were open 
breaker is obtained by means of a door located on an aisle before the contacts of the main oil circuit breaker closed, 
at the rear of the structure. thereby demonstrating that the dynamic braking oil circuit 
breaker would not be called upon to interrupt current dur- 

Test Results ing the starting operation. 
The dimensions of the dynamic braking unit consisting 
Figure 5 was obtained during factory tests on the of three oil circuit breakers is 88 inches wide by 68 inches 
dynamic braking unit. The tanks of the circuit breakers high by 66 inches deep, with an overall height of 9 feet, 
1 with oil during these tests. The time from 4 inches, where the dynamic braking resistor is located. 
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disconnecting devices. 
breaker is stationary since the comparatively light duty 
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Rubber Tired Locomotive 


A NEW railway development, the Evans Auto-Railer Goodrich Co., Akron, O., are of heavy-duty size (32 by 





locomotive, which has much in common with the 6) with the same tread design as used on the recently 
ydvanct | the au it lustry, is driven entirely developed Safety Silvertown passenger car tire. This 
through two front and two rear pneumatic-tired wheels design is said to provide satisfactory traction when op- 
vith four adjacent flanged steel wheels acting as pilot or erating on rails in wet weather; the vents in the tread 
9 \ s. Powered by a 125 hp. gasoline engine, the serve to drain the water off the railhead and Wipe it dry. 


in reverse of | The new locomotive is designed primarily for branch-line 
operations, short 


pin hauls, and vard 

= work, 
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Rubber Tired Farm Tractors 


The Rapid Replacement of Steel Wheels by Pneumatic Tires Is 
Explained by Conclusions of Scientific and Practical Observers 


Warren 8. Lockwood ! 


XAMINED in the 

retrospect of seven 

short years, the 
revolution in agricul- 
tural mechanization 
brought about by the 
realization that farm 
machinery could roll 
faster and more eco- 
nomically on rubber 
tires seems uncanny 
even to potentates of 
the rubber industry. 
For the rubber tire to 
take by storm an in- 
dustry as old as record- “Se 
ed history is no less — ssinneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co. 
amazing than it is a 
tribute to the ever- 
pioneering spirit of the rubber technician. Leaders in 
American agricultural engineering and agricultural eco- 
nomics have accepted without reservation the fact that 
rubber tires on the farm have increased tremendously the 
operating efficiency of farm machines, while at the same 
time making possible for the farmer a degree of comfort 
beyond his fondest dreams only seven years ago. Let those 
interested in the romance of modern industrial progress 
examine industry’s most important contribution to its big- 
eest customer—the man who no longer struggles behind 
the plow, but who now comfortably rides on his rubber 
tired tractor while it pulls his rubber tired plow. 

A prominent British agricultural engineer, Alexander 
Hay,-in a recent booklet entitled “The Uses and Possi- 
bilities of Rubber in Agriculture,” has written that, “The 
two outstanding developments of recent years in the farm 
equipment industry have been the introduction of the 
pneumatic tire for farm tractors in the United States of 
America and the adoption of the land tire for horse-drawn 
vehicles on farms in Great Britain. Both these innova- 
tions have led to a greater degree of elasticity in farm 
management methods by increasing the range of tractor 
work and transport on the farm.” 

In this article we are commenting on the rubber tired 
tractor, as it was the forerunner of the whole movement 
to cushion agricultural wheels. Both in volume and value 
the output of tractor tires far exceeds other agricultural 
tires, and it can well claim to be—as described by a Ger- 
man authority, Dr. Dencker, director of the Berlin 
Institute of Agricultural Engineering—‘‘A turning point 
in agricultural technique.’ What the rubber tire has done 
for the tractor was so quickly appreciated that experi- 
ments immediately followed on all types of wheeled farm 

1 Director, Crude Rubber Development Bureau, Munsey Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 
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machines. So convinc- 
ing were the results that 
a leading manufacturer 
has contended that on 
American farms today 
there are about 26,000,- 
000 farm vehicles and 
implements which could 
use rubber tires with 
added economy and ef- 
ficiency. 

The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post commented 
editorially in its leading 
article of December 31, 
1938, that, “The in- 
creasing mechanization 
of farming opened the 
way for the rubber tire. 
Added speed and mobility, along with lower fuel costs, 
were its primary inducements. But prominent in every 
farmer’s mind, probably, was the matter of comfort. Farm 
machines have never been notable for that.” 

During the seven years which have followed the intro- 
duction of the pneumatic tractor tire discussion has waxed 
warmly in the technical journals of many foreign coun- 
tries as to the respective merits of steel and rubber tired 
tractors. In the United States, however, as early as 1934 
the superiority of the rubber tire, under all but the most 
abnormal operating conditions where a wheeled tractor 
could be used at all. was widely accepted by agricultural 
engineers. Apparent results of American practice tend to 
contradict claims made in journals in other lands: the 
rubber tire was often inefficient because the factor of slip- 
page was out of proportion to the other admitted ad- 
vantages gained; the cost made rubber tires an uneconomic 
investment; a rubber tired tractor was perhaps useful on 
the prairie lands of the Midwest, but certainly not where 
high rainfalls and heavy soils predominated. In all sec- 
tions of the United States and under all conditions—from 
the cornfields of Towa to the rice swamps of Louisiana 
the rubber tired tractor has been praised, and purchased. 
In 1935 of 138,000 wheel tractors manufactured in the 
United States 86% were on steel and 14% on rubber: in 
1937 of 238,000 tractors 46% were on rubber, and in 1938 
about two-thirds were rubber equipped. In 1939 trade 
estimates expect that three out of every four tractors pro- 
duced will roll on rubber tires. Regardless of technical 
arguments pro and con, the great fact remains that farmers 

uy rubber tired tractors because they like them. 

But what besides the obvious factor of comfort really 
lies behind this spontaneous acceptance of the farmer. A 
farmer is a reputedly tough customer to sell. He wants 
value received. 
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An article recently appeared in a reputable British trade 
paper containing a study of tractor wheel performance by 
leading agricultural engineering authorities at one of the 
3ritish research stations. Tests of wheel slip in relation 
to fuel consumption were made with a single model 
tractor using a single tire size (11.25 x 24). The tests 
were made under different surface conditions, but each 
time with the tractor in low gear, with a mean drawbar 
pull of about 1,600 pounds and with a speed on pneumatics 
averaging from 1.31 to 2.32 miles per hour on “stubble” 
compared with a speed of 3.04 m.p.h. on steel. The 
wheels were not weighted. As a result of the particular 
set of conditions outlined, a wheel slip of from 22 to 56% 
was obtained on rubber, and the calculated fuel cost per 
acre plowed was higher on rubber than on steel. Obviously 
such a result is in direct contrast to the findings of agri- 
cultural engineering colleges in the United States and to 
the actual experience of scores of thousands of rubber 
tire tractor owners.? 

American rubber development men tell us why they 
believe different conclusions would have been reached if 
the tests had been conducted with a full understanding of 
the rubber tired power unit. Their comments help to 
answer the query regarding what, besides comfort, a 
farmer gets for his money. 

“No one denies that wheel slippage wastes power 
in proportion to the amount of slip. The problem for the 
tractor operator is clear, and the solution obvious. Slip is 
wasting his power; therefore reduce slip. This is easily 
accomplished by adding weight to the rear axle of the 
tractor. There is no loss of economy in carrying as much 
weight as the tires will bear without failure. 

“Experience has shown that a drawbar load of 1,600 
pounds is high for the particular tractor used in the test 
without wheel weights. The addition of wheel weights 
may result in a reduction of slip all out of proportion to 
the weight added. 

“In support of the latter statement, the following graph 
is offered. At 1,400 pounds drawbar pull, four condi- 
tions of slip are shown, depending on the total weight 
placed on the tires. The 1,600-pound load could be used 
just as well. The values of slip indicated for a 1,400- 
pound drawbar load are: 

Slip Tire Load 
% Pounds 


11 1,89 
4 i40 


“Dozens of tests have demonstrated the economy of 


rubber tires over steel. The rubber tired tractor, as a 
power unit, is admitted to 
be a moderate-pull, high- 


speed machine. Any other 
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type of application indicates a lack of understanding of 
the best methods of utilizing maximum power from the 
tractor engine. 

“The higher rate of doing work with a tractor of the 
same rated engine horsepower, when equipped with tires, 
must not be overlooked. The tests under discussion were 
made in the same gear with tires and with lugs. The 
rubber tired tractor is an entirely different machine from 
the lug-equipped tractor, and will almost always pull a 
given load in the next higher gear, and sometimes the 
second higher gear than that required to pull the load 
with a lug-equipped tractor. 

“Tt must be pointed out that invariably there is a fuel 
saving of the order of 30% in favor of tires in the tests 
made at Lincoln, Nebraska, where both equipment and 
experience for testing exceed that found anywhere else. 
In testing machines for efficiency, it is necessary to test 
each machine under the operating conditions for which it 
was designed, which has not been done. . wi 

B. “We feel that they have not given prominence to 
the method used in reducing the percentage of slip with 
the use of pneumatic tires. This is mentioned in an 
obscure part of the article. Further, we see no object 
in conducting tests on wheel slip in relation to fuel con- 
sumption, comparing steel lugged tractor wheels vs. 
pneumatic tired tractor wheels when it is the practice to 
use added wheel load sufficient to minimize wheel slip 
where pneumatic tires are used. The amount of weight, 
of course, depends upon soil conditions and the size and 
capacity of the tire used. It goes without saying that a 
given tractor must have suf- 
ficient tire capacity in order 
that sufficient wheel load 
may be used in obtaining 
efficient operation. 

‘In the conclusions of this 
article, it is brought out, ‘It 
remains to be pointed out 
that the losses measured in 
the tests are by no means 
out of proportion to those 
likely to be experienced in 
practice.” This conclusion 1s 
wholly dependent upon the 
education which the farmer 
receives relative to the use 
of wheel weights with rub- 
ber tires to obtain the max- 
imum amount of useful 


a rn / ee | ee ee work at the lowest cost. 
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The benefit derived 
from study of this 
article, therefore, 
reveals the neces- 
sity in the use of 
sufficient wheel 
load.” 

C. Another 
prominent develop- 
ment man sums up 
the situation as fol- 
lows, “The sum 
and substance of "= Sipaeiepienunmierrs 72% 
all of these (i.e ber Co. 
American college 
tests) might be 
summarized in this way—that the steel wheel tractor is a 
low-speed, high-pull unit, whereas the rubber tired tractor 
is a high-speed, moderate-pull unit.” 

D. And finally we select the following as typical of 
American experience with rubber tired tractors. 

“More traction is likewise secured with rubber tired 
tractors as against steel wheel application. There may 
be a variation in the tractive effort registered by the 
several different makes of tires, according to tread design, 
but, irrespective of this fact any pneumatic tire will give 
greater traction than steel wheels. This statement may 
be qualified by adding this one additional thought. An 
isolated case may arise here and there where the above 
fact is not true, particularly in swamp land when we 
happen to have a wet season. We have found in this 
country that under such conditions the soil is not in fit 
condition for farming anyway and even a steel wheeled 
tractor is just as likely to bog down and be inefficient as 
is a rubber tired tractor. 

“It has also been demonstrated that we increase the 
speed of the tractor when pneumatic tires are applied; in 
other words, a tractor equipped with steel wheels can only 
operate in second gear and pull, say a two-bottom plow. 
The same tractor on the same soil and under the same 
conditions with rubber tires, can operate in third gear 
and not only pull a two-bottom plow but a three-bottom 
plow. This means a saving of time in performing a given 
operation. There is also a saving in fuel if you figure 
the number of acres plowed during a specified time with 
a pneumatic-equipped tractor as against one of the same 
type equipped with steel wheels. It is estimated in this 
country that, at a minimum, there is a saving of 25% on 
fuel consumption; in some instances this saving is of 
greater proportions. 

“Pneumatic tires will permit smoother, faster and more 
uniform work and taking into consideration all the savings 
that may be obtained by applying pneumatic tires, bear- 
ing in mind that we take into consideration the volume 
of work accomplished, this saving will be probably in ex- 
cess of 331%4%. We find greater efficiency in operation 
because the maximum power of the tractor can be ob- 
tained at every rate of speed, which is not the case with 
the steel wheeled implement. . . . 

“Orchards, meadows, fields and the like are not dam- 
aged by pneumatic tires while in some instances great 
damage is done with steel wheels and lugs. 

“Tt is obvious that there is greater operating comfort 
when pneumatic tires are applied. This means less 
fatigue on the part of the operator; therefore a greater 
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volume of work 
may be accom- 
plished in the same 
given period of 
time. 

“We likewise find 
that a tractor, rub- 
ber-equipped, has 
more universal use. 
No injury is done 
to pavements, 
lawns, roads or 
farm buildings. 

“Vibration is re- 
duced to the ex- 
treme minimum, all 
of which adds up to a greater reduction in maintenance 
cost. It has been found that the life of the tractor is 
increased by at least 30% and that the total annual savings 
will vary from $150.00 to $175.00 per year.” 

Practical comparative tests at leading agricultural 
schools in the United States show that the efficiency of 
pneumatic tires, when used on tractors with proper bal- 
last, is much greater than that of steel wheels. The fol- 
lowing conclusions resulted from specific tests conducted 
during recent years. 

Onto STATE UNIveRsITy. Comparative tests on steel 
wheels and pneumatic tires showed that a tractor equipped 
with tires could plow 27% more acres per day and use 
23% less iuel per acre. 

The rolling resistance of tractor when equipped with 
pneumatic tires, on sod, was 31.4 and on plowed ground 
54.1% of that of steel wheels. 

More recent tests at this school show a saving of 25% 
of fuel was obtained when a tire of larger rolling cir- 
cumference was compared to steel equipment, or a tire 
of comparable rolling circumference operated at a higher 
speed. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. From tests made under 
actual farming operations this school found an average 
saving of 13.1% in time and 17.9% in fuel. The tests 
included cultivating corn, combining wheat, binding oats, 
drilling wheat, picking corn, plowing, and mowing hay. 

UNIVERSITY oF ILLINoIs. Tests made by this school 
showed that they could plow 51% more acres per hour 
with a saving of 17.8% in fuel per acre. 

New York STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE. Tests 
made by this school showed that in plowing, the pneumatic 
tires with weights developed 20 to 26% greater working 
pull when plowing and 18% greater when harrowing than 
the steel-wheel equipment. 

PurDUE University. In actual farming work extend- 
ing over the season, this school found the pneumatic tires 
saved an average of over 14% in fuel and increased the 
drawbar horsepower 21% on the Farmall and 15.7% on 
the F-12. 

MontTANA STATE CoLtece. The fuel consumption was 
less with rubber tires than with steel wheels by from % 
to % of a gallon per hour or about 5 to 8% less for 
rubber tires. 

The maximum horsepower with rubber tires was greater 
in the higher gears. 

The addition of wheel weight with rubber tires in- 
creased both the maximum drawbar pull and the horse- 
power. 
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inside stock, as reported in the January, 1939, issue of the 
istical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regula- 
tion Committee, was held during 1938 close to the Novem- 
ber 30 figure of 114,936 long tons, or 1.3 months’ supply 
1938. 


Sat 


hased on world absorption the latter part of 
While this action of the regulation committee may not 


he too serious as related to the needs in the immediate 
future, it does indicate an attempted control within such 


rrow limits that probable fluctuations in world economic 
] 


political conditions may create a situation which wil 


‘viate in a sufficiently short time to prevent 


Lli¢ 
I ous shortage. 


North American Recovery 


HOUGHT provoking, to say the least, is a com. 
parison of recovery indices for Canada and the 
United States as recently released by the statistical 





ivi of the National Industrial Conference Board. 
The Dominion’s rate of industrial production since 


has been consistently higher than that of this 
reaching 10] 100) in 


‘r, 1938, while the United States attained only 


1929 represented by 





87. December, 1938, indices show freight carloadings in 
Canada at 61, with 57 for the United States, and whole- 


le prices at 77 and 8&1 respectively. The December cost 


indices were 84 in Canada against our 86. 


OT iVving 


\lthough employment, excluding agricultural workers, 


ring the first five months of 1937 was at a higher level 
he United States than in Canada, as compared with 
29. the index number of Canadian employment was 96 
November, 1938, and in the United States was only 90. 
lor manufacturing industries the American wage rates 
have increased more since 1933 than have those,in Canada, 
the 1938 index number being 119 in this country in com- 
parison with an estimated figure of 104 in Cdnada. 
Further reflecting the preferential position of Canada, 
ot | (on the base of 
1429 as 100) was 205 on June 30, 1938, in contrast to 120 
1938. 


er capita national debt 


the Dominion on March 31, The trend in the 
anadian index turned downward in 1938 while ours con- 
inued the upward 


course it has followed since 193] 


which are indicative of actual accom- 





explode some of the economic theories 
responsible men in our gov- 


} 1 
*n advanced by 


ent oY 
I 


roper means lor promoting recovery. 
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Spring Meeting 
THE American Chemical Society will 
id its spring meeting in Baltimore, 
Md., April 3 to 7. The Rubber Di- 
vision, in a corrected notice from Sec- 
retary H.. I, 


that the dates of its sessions have been 





Cramer, has announced 


changed to Tuesday and Wednesday, 





April 4 and 5, with the banquet set fo1 

Tuesday evening 
\lthough the det: 

vet fully completed, Dr. Cramer re- 


ed program is not 





ported papers have been coming in ata 
2ood rate with enough on hand for the 


symposium on synthetic rubber and 





I 
elas polymers, and the general ses- 


good meeting. Ab- 


“Ty 


sions to insure 
[ able, will 


“4 
I 


stracts of papers not vet avai 


appear in our next issue 


Los Angeles Group 


HE monthly meeting of the Los 

Angeles Group, Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., which took place on February 
7 at the Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Cal., was in the form of a Boys’ Night 
with Boy Scouts and sons of group 
members as special guests for 
evening. Members and guests attending 
the dinner and meeting numbered 99. 

The principal address of the evening 
was given by E. B. DeGroot, chief ex- 
ecutive of the Los Angeies Council, Boy 
Scouts of Amer Mr. DeGroot, a 
fascinating speaker, talked on Scout 
work and ideals, concluding with sug- 
vestive remarks on the friendly relation 
between fathers and sons. A second 
speaker, A. F. Pond, of the Samson Tire 
& Rubber Corp., Division of United 
States Rubber Co., 
scientific processes in rubber manipula- 
tion. Added features on the program 


the 






discussed modern 


were dinner music by an accordion trio 
‘omposed of Boy Scouts, a motion pic- 
ture on Scout activities 1 
Ted Robinson, Scout field executive, and 
a ventriloquism act by Bob Fisher and 
his dummy, Tommy MacMillan. 

Garvin Drew, group president, pre- 
sented Mr. DeGroot with the following 
articles donated by local rubber com- 
pani steering wheel cover, Si - 
soap dish, Rubber Art & 
beach ball, W. J. Voit Rub 
[ g A. Schrader’s Son; 
bath mat, Kirkhill Rubber Co.; golf 
balls, Golden State Rubber Mills; shoe 
sponges, Atlas Sponge Rubber Co. In 
addition the group gave Mr. DeGroot a 





Rubber Co.; 
Mold Co.; 


ber Corp >; tire gave. 


What the 
Rubber Chemists Are Doing 


A.C.8. Rubber Div 


sion Activities 














purse ot $28 for the pu sults 
two boys to Scout can ihe ¢ ¢ oe rs 
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\ new nmitter ye KNOW! s the ae 
Reception Committee was named as 
ws: chairman, A. S. R G Boston Group 
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Detroit Group ar tyear, will discu 
accelerators and tneir uses | S 
MHE De troit Group, Rubbe Divisi \ nS 5 
oe She spe \ 
™ A.C.S., has scheduled meeting fi , Ri 
February 24 at the University | = ? Muns 
Detroit, Mich Two talks are on the Washington. D. C., will pres 


“Rubber Testin 





I is Va “Ne ITsec 
uated by the Automotive cinee by ” 
L. A. Danse, metallurgist of the Cad 


lac Motor 
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handling of balata in Java, will be 
shown by Jacobus F. Frank, repre- 
sentative of the Netherlands East 


vernment Plantation. The 
f the film will be accom- 


talk by Mr. 


Indies G 
presentation 
panied by a descriptive 
Frank. 

nstead of a spring outing this year, 
the group will hold an informal social 
aff and dance. The date set for this 


alr ¢ 
is May 19. Details will be announced 
later. 





Temperature Symposium 
SYMPOSIUM on 


A | 

and Its Measurement in Science 
and Industry” will be held under 
auspices of the American Institute of 
Physics, probably next fall, the dates to 
be announced later. Consistent with the 
title, the symposium will broadly cover 
many fields; its primary purposes ac 
cording 
yrdinate 


Temperature 


the 


+ 


plans are to (1) 


yf the subject in 


to present 
the treatment 
the sciences and branches of 
ing, (2) review principles and bring up 
to date the record of recent work, (3) 
accumulate contributions for a compre- 
hensive text, to be published as soon as 
possible after the symposium is held, 
(4) reveal the subject as an important 


engit eer 






branch of physics, and (5) supply 
schools with the information required 
for the improvement of ricula. The 
institute ynfidently expects that a 


stimulating, valuable, and unified pro- 
arranged, an 
many 


gram will be aim which 


contribu- 


will require the 





"ol Dr. Gustav 
direct f est I Universal O; 
Products C D John Johnston, 
dire r of research, U, S. Steel Corp 
r 1ead, Depart- 








ymmunicate witl 
( -hairman, Syn sium 
Committe the American Institute of 
Physics, 175 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y in early date, giving informa- 
tion regarding the field of work and 
a er the ntribution they 
wis make. Such contributions will 
be rdinated with the subjects of a 
grou] ted papers, and assign- 
ments and divisions made. Further in- 
forn on for contributors will be avail- 
able Ss \ 
Owing to the importance of tempera- 
ture with vulcanization of rub- 


ber it is expected that this symposium 
i mem- 
The time 


will include much of interest to 


bers of the rubber industry. 


and place of the symposium will be an- 
our columns at a later date. 


nounced in 


New Clay for White Goods 


Hi-White, a new Georgia clay being 
offered by J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 W. 
34th St., New York, N. Y., is character- 
ized by an exceptional brilliant white- 
ness, which makes it suitable as a semi- 
reenforcing pigment for white rubber 
goods, used either straight or in com- 
bination with the more expensive white 
pigments — titanium and zinc com- 
pounds. While its stiffening character- 
istics are reported to be distinctly lower 
than those of Suprex Clay, it is said to 
develop much higher modulus than the 
calcium compounds frequently used as 
fillers for white goods. 

Following are a chemical analysis of 
Hi-White and a table showing parti 


size: 


a 
o 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
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99.95% 
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Ontario Rubber Division 


The Ontario Rubber Division of the 
Canadian Chemical Association met on 
January 18 at the University of Tor- 
onto, Toronto, Canada. Dr. A. A. 
Somerville, vice president, R. T. Van- 
lerbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y., spoke on “How to Kill a Busi- 
ness,” dwelling on the effects of fair 
and unfair competition on an individual 
business and pointing out the further 
effects of various methods used to meet 
competition. The entertainment 
feature of the evening was the pre- 
sentation of a color movie, depicting a 
was taken by Dr 
Mexico. 


such 


ull fight, which 


rville when in 





A.S.T.M. Committee Week 

Committee D-11 on Rubber Products 
will meet during Committee Week of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 


terials which will be held March 6 to 
10, inclusive, at the Deshler-Wallick 


Hotel, Columbus, O. During this week, 
on March 8, the society will hold its 
1939 Regional Meeting at the same 
place. The forty-second annual meeting 
vf the A.S.T.M. and its fifth exhibit of 
apparatus and instruments are sched- 
uled for June 26 to 30, inclusive, at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
Ni: 3: 





THE NATURE OF THIOKOL. G. Kallner, 
Kautschuk, Nov., 1938, pp. 219-20. 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Dual and Individual Tire 
Presses 


NCORPORATING modern principles 

of engineering and design, an im- 
proved line of single- and twin-type tire 
vulcanizing presses was recently devel- 
oped. Presses are electrically operated 
and are available for either manual or 
full automatic control. The illustration 
shows open view of the new twin curing 
press and a side view of the single 
press at the beginning of the opening 
stroke. In the operation of 
presses the top half of the mold moves 
upward and then backward on approxi- 
mately a 45 degree angle. The mold is 
opened by means of a cam mechanism 
operating over one path, which action 
automatically strips the tire, The mold 
is closed through another path, bring- 
ing the mold halves approximately 
parallel for the last six to eight inches 
of the closing stroke. This type of 
movement provides automatic stripping 
without the use of base rings and also 
proper rimming up of the uncured tire. 
Elimination of base rings provides an 
improved heat or cure condition on the 
beads, 

The new style press is made in a full 
range of sizes (inside dimensions be- 
tween side members), including the fol- 
lowing: 40-inch passenger size (both 
single and twin types); 45-inch size 
(both single and twin) which covers the 
full range of passenger as well as some 
truck sizes; four regular truck sizes— 
, 65-, and 75-inch widths. The 
52-inch truck tire press handles most of 
the popular truck sizes from the 32- by 
34- by 7-inch size up to and 


these 


52-, 55- 


6-inch or 


including the 10.50/20. The 55-inch 
press accommodates approximately the 
same range, but with some additional 
sizes; while the 65-inch press is in- 


tended for larger truck sizes and a great 
many of the farm implement sizes. The 
75-inch vulcanizer will handle larger 
farm implement tire sizes such as the 
9.00/40 or 13.50/32. The McNeil Ma- 
chine & Engineering Co., Akron, O. 


Streamlined Ball Joint 


HE Barco Type X streamlined flex- 

ible ball joint, designed for long life 
and freedom from leakage, provides a 
maximum of fluid capacity with a maxi- 
mum of available angular movement. 
The joint features a spring support of 
the ball on a single gasket at exactly 
the center of the ball so that the latter 
receives the maximum amount of pres- 
sure to hold it against the gasket with 


~ 





the minimum amount of friction and 
resistance to angular movement. For 
protection against corrosion and ero- 
sion the spring is shrouded and made 


of stainless steel. The supporting ribs 
for the spring housing are streamlined 
to offer a minimum resistance to flow, 
and the passageway is large enough so 
as not to reduce the volume passing 
through the joint. Made of bronze and 
malleable iron, Type X joints are 
adapted for pressure up to 300 pounds 
steam working pressure and will permit 
an angular movement of 40 degrees. 
They are made for iron pipe sizes rang- 
ing from 14-inch to two-inches. For 
acids and higher pressures and tempera- 
tures these joints are available in spe- 
cial materials. Barco Mfg. 1801- 
1815 Winnemac Ave., Chicago, III 


Co; 


Ball Bearing Conveyer 
Idler 


LOW-COST idler for belt 
ers handling material of 


convey- 
medium 


“ weight (fines or small lumps) has been 


developed for conveyer widths of from 


14 to 24 inches. The rolls are made 
from four-inch diameter steel tubing 
with formed heads pressed into and 


welded to each end and fitted with ball 
bearings enclosed in a_ grease-sealed 
labyrinth. The rolls are mounted close 
together in reenforced steel brackets 
welded to a steel base, the ends of 
which have slotted holes, permitting ad- 
justment on the supporting framework. 
Slotted ends on the roll shafts provide 
a locked seat in the brackets. Rolls are 


rounded and smooth, preventing injury 





McNeil Tire Presses: Left, Side View of 40-Inch Single Unit at the Beginning of Opening Stroke: Right, Front View of Twin 
Press in Open Positior. 
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on Pneumatic Tires 
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Indicating Hygrometer 


A WET-AND-DRY bulb hygrometer, 
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be- 








zontal ithout 
ng on tl assuring 
Oper a yoth bulbs, 
rt flat scales are 
inted h 1 . This presents a 
more natural position for reading the 


1 
b 
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column and increases the angle 





f visior Numer and graduations 
ar etched on the back of the ther- 
nomete ste and there are no s€p- 
if scales 8) s] ‘ ) de 0 tarnisl 
Rubbe crommets insulate the ther- 
nometer stems and bulbs from all 
etal parts, eliminating bulb conduction 

1 | of break- 


error and reducing the ch 


lied to the wick by it 
water bottle in the 
having contact with 


-orrosion resist- 





: : 
only ei 
Instrument Cos., Roch- 





Fish Lure 


ARECENT patent’ 
nsisting of a natural-like 
rubber minnow wit} channel in 
; 


that 


branches 


head having diverging 
open through the gills to receive the 
fish hook 

U. Ss No. 2,129,245, S 1938 
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New Goods and Specialties 





Rubber Cushioned Coupling 


Resilient Flexible Coupling 


ESIGNED for efficient and vibra- 

tionless operation of direct con- 
nected machinery, the Wood flexible 
coupling has coupling halves wit 
placeable jaws of hardened steel, canvas, 
Bakelite, or rubber. These jaws mesh 
with a center section having driving 
members equipped with interchangeable 
load cushions of wear-resistant rubber, 
Neoprene, or canvas Bakelite. The 
coupling will operate satisfactorily with 
a parallel or lateral displacement of 
0.0625-inch or an angular displacement 
of 10 The resilient load 
cushions absorb sudden shocks, provide 
electrical insulation, and isolate vibra- 





degrees. 


tion, giving silent operation. Sizes 
range from 14- to 11-inch bore for 
maximum horsepowers at 1,800 r.p.m. 
ranging from 14 to 714, Shallcross Co. 





Rubber Dental Dam 


OR dental work, and especially when 

it is essential to keep the teeth abso- 
lutely dry, has been perfected a minia- 
ture rubber dam known as The Craigo 
Isolator. It comes in two sizes: No. 2 
isolates two upper or three lower teeth; 
while No. 3 isolates three upper or four 
lower teeth; or either can be easily 
adjusted to a single tooth. 

The directions for 


use are simple: 
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Trolley Guard Protects Miner 


Rubber 





The 


punch holes i 
just the 
tient’s tongue, 


. ‘ Sirk rae 
resting under Nis 1p. 





Rubber-in-Shear Motor 
Mounting 
resilient mounting, live rub 


shear, is said to completely 


eliminate vibration and noise whet 
used on motor bases vailable f 
split phase, condenser type, or re 
ulsion-induction motors, the mounti 
gives maximum absorption of vibra- 





tion in the direction in which the vi 
tion occurs and at the same time allows 
for proper movement of t 
alinement. Torsional st elimi 
nated; while chatter and unnecessary 
swing of the motor is prevented, it is 
claimed. The Brown-Brockmeyer C 
Inc. 








Rubber Trolley Guard for 
Mines 


THE exposed trolley wire has long 
I orkmen in thi 


yeen a danger to 





mines where electri 
used in the main entrie 
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body contact with the 
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Safety Inner Tube 


La Life Protector tube which af- 
fords protection against tire blow- 


out hazards consists of a tw 





built within an inner tube. Aji 

nication between the two resulting cavi- 
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Brown Rubber Co., Inc., Lafavette, 
Ind For 1938: net loss, $103,628, 
against net profit in 1937 of $122,297, or 
61¢ each on 200,000 capital shares 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 











W ington, Del. For 1938: net profit, 
$50,190,827 ter depreciation, obsoles- 
er ¢ s ind edera me 
x ¢ dé is 1 deden 
tures ar nclud- 
= the 
profits 
t ‘ are n 
the Ss wi 
1 neé 3l, earn 
gs € illed $7.29 a share for common 
In 1938 Por eived $14,628,621 in 
livide S n stock of General 
Motors ( r aga st s dividends f 
$36,672.635 1937. Indicated earnings 
irc e€ company’s consolidated opera- 
S s Vere $35,562,206 fa ~ 
$5] 359. Q +} ey 1s \"€ oa 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. For 1938: 





me, $90,937, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to 88¢ each on 56,768 
mmon shares Net income in 1937 
was $35,456, or $1.08 each on 32,947 
shares of preferred stock, adjusted to 
give € {Te r€ T 1] n f{ lar 
Flintkote Co., R. | 4. Bldg., New 
York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. fF 1938 
net income, $811,818, equal to $1.21 each 
on 672,996 outstanding shares, compared 
with 1937 net income of $1,005,423, or 


1 


$1.50 a share on the 670,346 shares then 
ales were $15,147,709 


$15,163,867 in 1937 


outstanding 
for 1938, against 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O. For 1938: net consolidated operat- 


provision for 





taxes, interest charges, and depreciation, 
and after deduction of $1,009,513 to re- 
ue of current assets in 

te reflect rates rf 
prevailing on December 31, 
to $6,012,423. Consolidated 


$165,928,944, 


net sales for 1938 were 
against $216,174,513 in 1937. The con- 
solidated balance sheet, as I De cem- 


ber 31, 1938, showed current assets of 


$106,121,405, including cash on hand of 


FINANCIAL 


$16,486,740, as against current liabilities 
ft $9,142,000. Inventories of raw mate- 
rials and finished products amounted to 
$61,000,321, as of December 31, 1938, as 
compared with $73,987,017 at the end of 


1937, 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont, (con- 
trolled by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O.) For 1938: net profit, $2,228,- 
879, equal, after preferred dividends, to 
$7.49 each on 257,260 no-par common 
hares. Net profit in 1937 was $1,364,- 

$4.14 a common share. Profit 
ss surplus at the close of 1938 
rainst $7,808,841 a year 
Net working capital amounted 

$8,969,653 on December 31, 1938, 
against $9,067,910 a vear earlier. Cash 
at $1,040,196 compared with $1,093,577; 
while call loans and government bonds 
of $1,969,347 compared with $1,537,817. 
$4,361,358 against 





was $7,808,269, a 





Inventories 


$4,700,119 


were 


Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, O. For 
earnings, $273,230, its best re- 
sult in a decade, equal to $2.07 a share 
mmon stock, $15,995 


1938: net 


against 


National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., and domestic sub- 
sidiaries. For 1938: net profit, $4,283,140 
ifter surtax, equal after Class A and 
B preferred dividend requirements, to 
75¢ each on 3,095,100 shares of $10 par 
stock, excluding 3,210 shares 
1 company. Besides the com- 
pany’s equity in undivided profits or 


losses in foreign subsidiaries or con- 
trolled companies not wholly owned, 


s estimated at 7¢ a common share. 
of the two German companies 
included. Net profit in 1937 
was $4,386,951, equal to 94¢ a common 
share. In addition company’s equity in 
undivided profits of foreign subsidiaries 
r controlled companies wholly 
owned was estimated at 20¢ a common 
share in that year, 


Earnings 


are not 


not 


The New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front 
St., New York, N. Y. For 1938: net 
income, $3,220,314 after charges for fed- 
depreciation, depletion, con- 
tingencies, and other deductions, equal 

$1.64 each on 1,963,264 shares of $25 
stock outstanding, against 
$7,871,914 or $4.01 a share, earned in 
1937. The net income for the final 
quarter of 1938 amounted after similar 
allowances to $1,035,210, equal to 53¢ 
a share. In the September quarter of 
last vear $798,246, or 40¢ a share, was 
earned; while in the December quarter 


eral taxes, 


6 s¢9] 
par Capital 


of 1937 the net was $1,347,986, or 68¢ a 
share, 


Philadelphia Insulated Wire Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. For 1938: net loss, 
$94,378, against net loss of $6,909 in the 
preceding year. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J. For 1938: net income, $321,712.89, 
or 51¢ per share, after providing $754,- 
130.04 for depreciation, and $77,620.92 
for federal and state income taxes. As- 
sets at December 31, 1938, totaled $17,- 
530,046.54 including $8,803,876.58 of 
current assets, equivalent to nearly ten 
times the current liabilities. No bank- 
ing, or funded debt or other capital 
obligations are outstanding. 


Rome Cable Corp., Rome, N. Y. Nine 
months to December 31: Net income, 
$142,682, against $108,692 income in the 
corresponding period of 1937. Net in- 
come for the December quarter of 1938 
was $81,505, against net of $1,963 in the 
December quarter of 1937. 


St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y., and subsidiaries. For 
1938: net profit, $1,331,256 after depre- 
ciation, depletion, federal income taxes, 
and other charges, equal to 68¢ each on 
1,955,680 shares of $10-par capital stock, 
excluding 41,151 shares in the treasury. 
This compares with a net profit of $7,- 
127,945, or $3.64 a share for 1937. Cur- 
rent and working assets as of Decem- 
ber 31, including $3,162,035 cash, totaled 
$12,243,486; current liabilities, $1,513,- 
127. At the close of 1937 cash amount- 
ed to $3,862,460, marketable securities 
to $991,345, current assets to $12,892,- 
829, and current liabilities to $2,796,967. 
Inventories of $7,408,779 compared with 
$7,190,677 a year earlier. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., 105 Nassau 
. New York, N. Y. Year ended 
October 31: net loss $1,054,391 after all 
charges, taxes, reorganization expenses, 
and inventory write-down. In the pre- 
ceding fiscal year the net loss was $310,- 


St 


( 


866 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., and 
domestic subsidiary. December quarter: 
net profit, $88,284, equal after dividend 
requirements on $3 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock, to 12¢ a share 
on 476,388 common shares. In the pre- 
ceding quarter net profit was $10,037, 
or 25¢ a share on 39,956 shares of $3 
preferred stock. The December quarter, 
1937. showed a net loss totaling $241,837. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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NDUSTRIAL activity last month 

continued at about the same level as 
in January. While reports from the dif- 
ferent industries vary somewhat, there 
is no indication that any definite trend 
is in progress. As the underlying tone, 
however, is good, a definite improve- 
ment is expected soon. 

Steel operations rose to 54% of ca- 
pacity, but sentiment in the trade has 
become somewhat pessimistic—for no 
apparent reason. Machine tool orders 
continue to advance, and the electrical 
manufacturing industry feels “mildly 
optimistic” about 1939. Moreover actual 
building construction, while lagging be- 
hind awards, indicates that 1939 may 
well be the biggest year for this indus- 
try since 1930. Another report indicates 
advertising expenditures, which usually 
run behind business activity, are be- 
ginning to reflect improved conditions. 
The leather footwear trade expects 
1939 to be another year of heavy out- 
put as plants have been operating well 
above a year ago and a substantial vol- 
ume of orders has been placed. Cotton 
mills also are running above a year ago, 
and sales of cloth have been about 
equal to production. Mill inventories 
are rather high, but distributers’ stocks 
are below last year’s figure; and buy- 


ing has been conservative, confined 
mostly to immediate needs. A good 
improvement in business is likewise 


seen imminent by many as a result of 


the seemingly amicable recent settle- 
ment of the six-year fight between 
private utilities and the national ad- 


ministration over the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Guided by this recent 
agreement, many business leaders an- 
ticipate a release of long-pent-up spend- 
ing by utilities for expansion programs, 
etc. 


Open Georgia Clay Mines 


J. M. Huber, Inc., 460 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y., has announced the 
opening up of a large new deposit of 
kaolin, or China clay, in Twiggs Coun- 
ty, Ga., about 15 miles south of Macon. 
This product is being offered to the 
trade under the name Hi-White. 

The Huber company started in the 
production of clay about 15 years ago, 
developing mines at Graniteville, S. C., 
at which point the well-known Suprex 
Clay is produced. The operation was 
later expanded by the acquisition of 
mines at Langley, S. C., where the 
softer Paragon type is produced pri- 
marily for the paper industry. 

The new Georgia property consists 
of several hundred acres and was Se- 
lected after thorough prospecting and 
core-drilling of clay deposits through- 
out the South. A large refining mill 
is nearing completion and will include 
the very latest types of production and 
control equipment. The shipping point 
is Phillips, Ga., which from now on will 


be known as Huber, Ga., on the South- 
ern Railway, and will enjoy the same 
commodity freight rates to most north- 
ern consuming points as are now in 
effect from Graniteville, S. C., at which 
point the material is now being refined 
pending completion of the Georgia mill. 


New Foreign Market Trade 
Survey Service 

American exporters seeking iniorma- 
tion about markets for their products 
abroad may avail themselves of a unique 
government service. Through its 34 
foreign offices and 252 American consu- 
lates throughout the world the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, will conduct 
individual foreign market trade surveys 
for American exporters, it was an- 
nounced February 10. 

These surveys may result in positive 
or negative action by the field officer in 
behalf of the exporter, If, after survey- 
ing the market, there is found to be a 
possibility for the sale of the exporter’s 
product, the field officer may furnish 
the names of one or more potential dis- 
tributers who have expressed an inter- 
est in the line. At the same time 
he will ask these distributers to write 


direct to the American firm, it was 
stated. 
Obviously to perform this service 


adequately the field officer must have 
certain information about the American 
firm and its products. A form, devel- 
oped for this purpose, is available at 
all of the Bureau’s district and coopera- 
tive offices. It requests, besides the 
name and address of the exporter, a 
statement as to his method of operation 
(either as a manufacturing exporter, ex- 
port commission house, or combination 
export manager)’; catalogues should be 
provided where available, otherwise de- 
scriptive literature of the product; the 
countries to be covered in the survey 
and the type of foreign representation 
desired (manufacturers’ sales agent, im- 
porting wholesaler, commission mer- 
chant, or importing retailer) are to be 
specified; the selling terms of the ex- 
porter, including prices (if possible 
quoted c.if. foreign port), discounts 
(special, trade, and cash), methods of 
payment desired (by L/C or draft 
drawn documents against payment 
acceptance), agent’s commission and 
allowances for advertising, travel, etc. 
are asked for; the previous interest of 
the exporter in the territory is neces- 
sary for the field officer to do a good 
job and not cross wires; finally, gen- 
eral information is requested so that 
the potential distributer may know 
something about the American firm, the 
year established, paid up capital, length 
of time engaged in export trade, per- 
centage of total production exported, 
financial references, cable address and 
codes used. 


or 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 
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If, after noting the information de- 
sired, the exporter wishes to write to 
the field officer directly, that of 
course, his choice. The district and co- 
operative offices, however, will gladly 
furnish him with an “Application for 
Assistance in Securing a Foreign Mar- 
ket Trade Survey” and forward it imme- 
diately through Washington the 
appropriate field officer, according to 
the Commerce Department. 


is, 


to 


Continental Carbon Co., manufac- 
turer of carbon black, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y., has announced that 
Henry M. Walton, Ph.D., recently 





joined its staff and will engage in re- 
search work on carbon black. Dr. 
Walton, who received his Doctor of 


Laws degree at the University of Frank- 
furt a. M. in 1933 and a Ph.D. in chem- 
istry at the University of Chicago in 
1938, following special study abroad, in 
addition to study in Germany and 
Switzerland, has served in the research 
laboratories of a leading European 
firm in the field of varnish and lacquer 
manufacture developing new and im- 
proved formulas for such products. 
The broad scope of this work has given 
him wide experience in modern methods 
organic chemistry and _ synthetic 
processes. 


of 


Hoopes, Cunningham & McKinney, 
industrial design consultants, recently 
enlarged their staff and moved their of- 
fices to 12 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The services of this group include the 
design of industrial and technical prod- 


ucts from the standpoint of both 
function and appearance. 
The Miller Products Co., manufac- 


turer of rubber accessories for dyeing 
and finishing plants, on February 1 
moved from 9 W. 30th St., New York, 
N. Y., to 29 Warren St. 


“The Dallas Market’’ 


In a recent survey, “The Dallas Mar- 
ket,” the following facts regarding the 
potential market in the Southwest are 
brought out: 

Fourteen million people reside in the 
Gulf Southwest. 

The Southwest normally 
$6,000,000,000 of new wealth annually. 

One-seventh of the total buying pow- 


produces 


er of the United States, 11% of the 
population, 12% of the value of farm 
stton, 20% of 
yn, 73% of the 
lt n are concen- 
n the Southwest. It accot 
A ’ as } 
er of farms, 16% 
the sheep, and 
During the last 





decade Texas has shown 
in population, the Southwest 
the United States 15% 
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U. 8. Rubber Changes 
United States Rubber Co., 1790 
adway, New York, N. Y., has an- 
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enrolled in the Eleventh Annual State- 
Wide Inter-Plant Safety Seer con- 
ducted in New Jersey. Dr. W. A. Gib- 
bons is director of the bats oh 
department, and W. C. Lingvall is in 
charge of its accident prevention pro- 


Exhibit at World’s Fair 


U. S. Rubber will have a display of 
ts elastic fabric used in wearing ap- 
parel at the Hall of Fashion, Apparel 
and Accessories Building, at the forth- 
oming World’s Fair in New York. 


Small Farm Tractors Use Rubber Tires 


J. W. Shields, manager, farm tire de- 
partment, U. S. Rubber, stated at the 
recent exhibition of farm implements 
at the Thirty-sixth Annual Wichita, 
Kan., Tractor Show that small, flexible, 
rubber-tired farm tractors and imple- 
ments are now being purchased by 
farmers who only a few years ago 
would not even consider the heavy 
equipment, the only kind then ayvail- 
able. But, he added, that despite the 
fact that during the past five years the 
use of rubber tires on tractors has in- 
creased nearly fortyfold, more than a 
million tractors still remain to be 
mounted on rubber. 


Reelaim Authority 


When one considers the leaders of 
the reclaimed rubber industry, the name 
Louis J. Plumb promptly comes to 
mind, for he has been an outstanding 
figure in the trade for more than 30 
years. He started with U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Co., Inc., 500 Fifth Ave 
New York, N. Y., in 1905 as chemist; 
to become chief chemist in 1908, vice 

yresident in charge of sales in 1918, and 
treasurer, general manager, and presi- 
dent, positions he still holds, in 1922. 
He is also head of D. S. Plumb Co., 
Inc., Newark, N. J. His only other 
business connection was when he was 
mployed in the laboratory and dye 
rks of Klipstein & Co., New York, 
in 1904. 

Mr. Plumb was born in Newark on 
December 6, 1883. He was educated 
it Stevens Preparatory Institute and 


ceton University (B.S., 1904; M.A., 


WW 





He was awarded his master’s decree 
n the presentation of a thesis on the 
hemistry of rubber and the 
ilysis For a number of vears 
treatise was used as a laboratory 


methods of 





the appearance of more elab- 

ks b her technicians He 

ibly was the first rubber chemist 

lish b al 1s of re laim € d ruvbDe 
pure te il bas 5s, se h as 
ndardizing the product on guaran- 
teed content of rubber, acetone extract, 
and physical characteristics, and their 


technical presentation to the manufac- 

irer. Mr. Plumb is, besides, the author 
“Manual of Buffalo Reclaims.” 

He has long been an active member 

of the American Chemical Society; he 


belonged to the Executive Committee 
f 


the Rubber Section and in 1919 was 
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chairman of the Section’s Jar Ring 
Committee, which cooperated with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on the standardization of jar rings. 
In 1924 he was vice chairman of the 
Reclaimers Division of the Rubber As- 
sociation of America. Then when the 
latter organization dropped from its 
ranks those who were not manufactur- 
ers of rubber products, Louis Plumb in- 
stigated the founding of the present 
Rubber Reclaimers Association, in June, 
1929, and was a charter member. He 
served also as its vice president (1929), 
member of the executive committee 
(1929), secretary-treasurer (1930-33), 
and president and a director (January 
8, 1933, to January 7, 1936). This ex- 
ecutive, moreover, was chairman of the 
code authority for reclaimed rubber un- 
der the NRA and presented at Wash- 
ington the reclaimers’ code. 

He belongs, too, to the American 
Electro-Chemical Society, the Princeton 
Club of New York, and the Siwanoy 
Country Club, Bronxville, N. Y. Mr. 
Plumb lists golf as his only hobby, but 
he has traveled considerably, both on 
business and for pleasure. 

He is married and the father of three 
children. His address is Five North- 
west Way, Bronxville. 


Lee Rubber & Tire Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., recently held its stock- 
holders’ annual meeting at which Pres- 
ident John J. Watson reported a rise in 
earnings. He further declared that in- 
dications point to a very good year. 
Vice President Albert A. Garthwaite 
announced that although ordinarily this 
was a time to stock tires in anticipation 
of pick-up in spring replacement sales, 
company’s sales have been such that, 
although the tire division is running at 
capacity, there has been no appreciable 
increase in inventory of finished tires. 


Henry Donnelly Keresey, president, 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., 25 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., was married 
on February 12 to Miss Ann Lowry 


Milburn at Ste. Agathe de Monts, Can- 
ada, 


Brooks & Zuker Tire Co., Inc., 555 W 


Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga., rec 





irganized, and expects to begin opera- 
tions early in March, to retread and re- 
can old tires and will also handle Gen- 
eral tires and tubes and Willard 
batteries. H. Fi. Brooks is president, 
and J. T. Zuker secretary-treasurer 


Hewitt Rubber Corp., Buffalo 
has advanced James Martin fr 
plant 


tory 


superintendent 
where he 





manager 
coordination of production, mec! 


and technical problems. 


E. H. Stackhouse, of 
Pa., has perfected a new rubber and tire 
Rubber 


dressing, known as Stackhouse 


Dressing, a specially prepared paste to 
restore their original finish 
oitker rubber products. 


to tires and 





E. L. Wright 


Herron & Meyer, Inc., 82 Beaver St., 
sales representative of General Atlas 
Carbon Co., 60 Wall St., both of New 
York, N. Y., producer of the special 
process blacks, Gastex and Pelletex, 
has added E. L. Wright to its staff. 
Born in Denver, Colo., he took his B.S. 
degree in chemical engineering from 
the University of Colorado in 1928. He 
then joined Gates Rubber Co., Denver, 
but resigned in January, 1937, to enter 
the sales and development department 





Automobile Industry 
for 19338! 


PRODUCTION AND VALUE 


Wholesale value of cars, U. S. 


We CaUGda) 6 vecis acces s0-0 50s $1,283,000,000 
Trucks, U. S. and Canad $ 333,000,000 
Cars and trucks combined..... $1,616 0 ) 










Parts, accessories, and tire 
replacement, and service equip- 








ment .... $ 980,000,000 
Motor veh 
equipme 
parts and $2, ) 
Motor vehicles registered in U. S. 29,400,000 
Motor cars 25,1 000 
Motor trucks 4 ) 
) 
S% 
$ 
$ 97 p 
14.000 
Motor TRUCKS AN SES 
Motor trucks in use .........;. $,250,0% 
Total special motor truck taxes S$ 405,000, 
Motor SINESS 
Total car 43.789 


ir 
Repair sh bes 
Retail outlets, dup 





inated 
Wholesalers 
Retail l 
1Data from Automobile Manufacturers Assoc 
ation, 366 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





gasoline outlet 
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J., where 


Mr. 


are 


of Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. 
he remained until January, 1939 
Wright reports that his hobbies 
fishing, hunting, and bowling. 

Dr. H. A. Flint will cover the New 
England States from the office of 
Ernest Jacoby & Co., Boston, Mass. 


The Fortieth Annual National Au- 
tomobile Show will be held at Grand 
Ce Palace, New York, N. Y., the 
week of October 15, three weeks earlier 
usual, to meet the annual mode 
announcements and dealers a 
longer fall selling period for used cars 
and and t A feature of 
the show will be a display of antique 
cars; while 35,000 square feet of floor 


ntrai 


than 





new cars ucks. 


ot 


space will be devoted to the only ex- 
hibit of delivery wagons and motor 
trucks in New York in 1939. Local 


dealers’ shows will follow by a week 
or two the annual affair. 





Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., manufac- 
turer and importer of chemicals, oils, 
and pigments for the paint, rub 
printing ink, and other 
Madison Ave., New Yo a 
added to the sales staff of its Cleveland, 
O., office George A. formerly 
with the Akron Varnish Co. 
and more recently Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. 


ak 
vA 
4 & 


Lake Erie Engineering Corp., Buffal 
; f hydraulic 


N. Y¥., manufacturer. of 
has appointed L. E. 
Midwest distr 


BE. Sard St, € 


presses, 





Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, 
Pa., through General Sales Manager L. 


J. Waldron annour 


ced the appointment 








of Je T. Pennington as manag yf 
the ago district office. He was 
formerly with the Gen Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, and F Rubb C 
Chicopee Falls, Mass 

Maritime Transport Co., 67 Broad St., 


New York, N. Y., announces receipt ot 


wing letter from B. Adle 
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Goodrich News 


If a composite, or aver picture of 
the employes in the Akron plants of 
The B. F. G ; drawn 


today, it would reveal th: 


akc, 


were 
it: the male 


employe would be 40 vears old 


with a 





wife and two children, and 11 vears of 

continuous employment with the com- 

pany; 60% either own their homes or 

ire paying on them; more than half of 

1] Goodrick yes in Akron, men 
mer d ave been with 
pany 7 Te than a decade 





a al manager I The 
Associated Tire Lines Division of 


¢ 
as «a ¢ j 
company, has announced that 








ae formerly advertising and 
sales promotion manager, has assumed 
new special duties as a member of the 
Akron sales staff. He joi drict 
in 1929 and has been with the division 
four years. His former assistant, G, F 
Cozzens, succeeds him as advertising 
and sales promotion managef 


prom 
Beaudry, formerly district 
manager, has been named dis- 

representative with head- 
1 Cincinnati, O 
owatt, formerly sales 
sentative on the West becomes 
district sales representative with head- 
quarters in Akron. 

C. L. Rathbun, for many years with 
Goodrich, has been made district sales 
representative with headquarters in 
Omaha, Nebr. 


At the New York World's Fair 


ict sales 
F. L. H repre- 


ast 


Rubber products ranging from rubber 
bands to weighing a quarter-ton 
and a proving field the size of a foot- 
ball stadium will be featured at the 
Goodrich exhibit at the World’s Fair in 
New York, Manufacturing displays 
will show how hot water bottles, foot- 
wear, and small tires are made; while 
batteries automotive and_ railroad 


tires v 


] 
i 
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springs, rubber engine mountings, and 
aircraft de-icers will be demonstrated. 
Various types of rubber tired farm im- 
plements will be displayed, and a 90- 
foot tower will house a tire guillotine. 
\lso planned is a huge rubber wall map 


tracing the origin of rubber and the 
sources of supply of other materials 
used in the manufacture of rubber 


goods, as cotton and compounding in- 
¢redients. 

Daily driving demonstrations will 
ffer both thrills and practical instruc- 
control of automobiles, and 
facilities will be provided for 5,000 spec- 
covered and screened 


n on 
tators in seats 


walkways. 
Rubber-lined Pipe 


A large plant on the Atlantic Sea- 
board, engaged in the production of 
chemicals from sea water, is installing 
more than 100 feet of special rubber- 
lined pipe, from 42 to 72 inches in 
diameter, to handle chlorinated and 
acidified water at 30° C. The pipe re- 
ceived a rs-inch thick Vulcalock hard 
rubber lining by the Goodrich company 


as a protection against corrosion, 


The Summit Mold & Machine Co., 
Akron, through President J. G. Chal- 
font has announced the appointment of 
Walter L. Chalfont as sales manager. 


Stanley W. Harris and his associates 
in S. W. Harris, Inc., announce the 
termination of their contract to act as 
selling agents for the Summit Mold & 
Machine Co., Akron, O., and the cor- 
poration known as S. W. Harris, Inc., 
will be dissolved. The same men, Mr. 
Harris, C. F. Safreed, A. S. Michelson, 
and T. H. Williams, together with 
F. H. Jennings now own and are oper- 
ating The McNeil Machine & Engi- 
neering Co., 96 E. Crosier St., Akron, 
making a complete line of tire and tube 


curing equipment as well as a full 





Goodrich Building for New York World’s Fair 





Stanley W. Harris 


range of tire and tube molds. One de- 
partment specializes on steel plate and 
tank work. All the executives of the 
company are well known and have had 
long experience in the tire equipment 
field 


The Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, 
has entered into a stipulation with the 
Federal Trade Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to discontinue certain mis- 
leading representations in the sale of its 
tires, as representing that its Two-Tread 
Air Cooled tires never wear smooth and 
that they are protected against blow- 
outs, insure safety, “give anti-skid pro- 
tection to the final mile,” and will stay 
cool; also that use of this tire will en- 
able a driver to stop a car promptly 
under any road conditions encountered 
or will insure his having his car under 
proper control at all times. 

John H. Bunting, Seiberling director 
of advertising and merchandising since 
May, 1934, recently resigned to become 
president and general manager of the 
newly formed Akron Aircraft, Inc. 


General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
on February 7 held its annual meeting 
of stockholders at which the following 
directors were reelected for the current 
year: Wm. O’Neil, W. E. Fouse, 
charles J. Jahant, G. F. Burkhardt, 
“harles Herberich, T. F. O'Neil, and 
R. Kraus, who, in turn, reelected the 
officers: president and gen- 
eral manager, Wm. O’Neil; vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Mr. Fouse; vice 
president, Mr. Jahant; treasurer, T. 
Shore; assistant Secretary, 
Jenkins; treasurer, 


os 


ollowing 


assistant 


Haves R. 





tS; Clark, 

H. S. Hoover, director of public re- 
lations, General Tire company, recently 
was elected director, for a three-year 
term, of the National Association of 


Accredited Publicity Directors, Inc., 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Goodyear Activities 
So great is the demand for Airfoam, 
fluffed latex product, widely adapted for 
use as cushioning in the mattress, up- 
holstered furniture, automobile, truck, 
railwav car seat, and related fields, that 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, has installed new manufacturine 
equipment to increase production four- 
fold. 
More Latex Handling Facilities 


Provision for handling incr 
ments of latex from the Far E 
being made by Goodyear a! 





ased ship 





ast is also 


Baltimore, 


where storage tanks with capacity of 
more than 10,000 gallons are being 
erected. In connection with the in- 


crease in production facilities at Akron, 
four supply tanks of 10,000 gallons’ 
each being installed. 

World’s Fair Trip 

The Goodvear excursion to the 
York World’s Fair is scheduled 
June 8-11, according to Fred Colley, in 
charge of arrangements. To date more 
than 200 employes plan to 


capacity are 


New 


f¢ iT 


attend. 
Artillery on Pneumatics 


According to the Goodyear company, 
the pneumatic tire is assuming increas- 
ing importance in the military estab- 
lishment of many a nation, what with 
armies seeking greater mobility, with 
various units being mechanized. Thus 
from Brazil comes a report that re- 
cently four field pieces of artillery were 
changed over from their original equip- 


ment of steel-tired wheels to 9.00-36 
Goodyear farm implement tires. A 
commanding officer wrote that these 


tires “certainly solved the question of 
speed with heavy armament moved by 
traction and also demonstrated stability 
during gun fire.” 

Inter-Plant Conference Home Coming 

For four days, starting February 20, 
sales, factory, and field men of the 
Goodyear organization celebrated the 
one hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of the vulcanization of rubber 
by Charles Goodyear; fortieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Goodyear 
company; and fiftieth anniversary of the 
construction of the first pneumatic tire. 
Nearly 2,000 men of Goodyear attended 
the third and greatest company Home 
Coming celebration ever held. Not a 
conference, a school, or a lecture course, 
the four days’ activities were designed 
strictly as a home coming, a time of 
greeting and renewal of acquaintances 
and of entertainment inspirational in 
character. Thus besides those from 
plants, textile mills, and cotton planta- 
tions in the United States, members of 
the Goodyear world-flung family came 
from such near and far places as Ar- 
gentina, Austraha, Brazil, Canada, Cen- 
tral America, Czecho-Slovakia, England, 
Holland, India, Java, Peru, Puerto Rico, 
South Africa, and Sweden. 

In addition to addresses by speakers 
of national reputation, as General Hugh 
Johnson, of the late NRA, the program 
included officers and others in the 


New Statue of Charles Goodyear 


Goodyear organization 
principal addresses was made by Presi- 
dent P. W. Litchfield. 

During the week starting February 19 


radio programs over WADC and \\ ne 


presented features of Home Coming 
feek as a dramatization of the life of 

Week lrat Z f the lif 

Charles Goodyear, important occur- 


rences in the history of the celebrating 
rubber company, and talks 


views with various executives from Mr 


and inter- 


Litchfield down. Events of the week 
also included pageants illustrating the 
life of the discoverer of vulcanization 


and the history of the Goodyear com- 
pany, factory trips, and talks on sales 
and advertising programs by President 
Litchfield, Vice President Robert Wil- 
son and other company officials. After 
the Home Coming are to be re- 
peated for the benefit 

Large areas of the company’s recrea- 


these 
of employes. 


tional and educational building, Good- 
vear Hall, were converted into a 
spectacular Rubber World’s Fair, fea- 


turing every phase of the company’s 
raw material, manufacturing, and mer- 
chandising activities. 

Arrangements were made to feed the 
visitors in the Goodyear gymnasium, 
largest in Ohio, which was converted 
into a dining hall, 

Focal point of the week’s celebration 
in connection with the hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of rubber vul- 
canization, was the ceremony marking 
the city’s acceptance of a bronze statue 
of Charles Goodyear, inventor, which 
has been placed in a beautifully land- 
scaped park, newly created in Akron’s 
downtown civic mall, flanked by court 
house, armory, and city buildings. One 
of the special guests was Walter Rus- 
sell, sculptor, painter, mathematician, 
who carved this statue of Charles Good- 





One of the 








f his work on Febru 
ary 23 
Following the Charles Goodyear me 
morial program a huge banquet at 
which 1,700 persons weré 


served was 


planned by the Chamber of Cc 


the armory 


nmerce 

take place in 

Court Reverses F.T.C. Ruling on Goodyear 
Contracts with Sears 

. S. Circuit Court of Ap 

in Cincinnati ruled on Febru 


The sixth U. S 


16 that the Federal Trade Commission 


had erred in its “cease and desist” 
rder on April 7, 1936, in relation to 
claimed violation of the Clayton Anti 


lire & Rub- 


rust Act by the Goodyear 


ber Co. in its tire price contracts with 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. Even though the 
contract had been canceled after the 
order, the trade commission appealed 
to the Supreme Court, which directed 


ie Circuit Court of Appeals to hear 











full arguments and hand down a deci- 

sion based on merits of 
The Court in a 2-to-1 on now 
says, “We conclude that the commis 
sion had no power to command dis 
continuance of price differentials rea 
sonably based on quantity, and there is 
no fi properly construed, 
det yse here involved are 
judge (Hamilton) 
\ te, I believe they (Judges Hicks 
and Simons) have included in the pro 
so of the statute a case that lies be- 
nd its lire ex ssion id not 

within its letter o Sspir 

Gadsden Ten-Year Men 
On February 5, 1929, ground was 
roken for construction of the Good- 
ve plant at Gadsden, Ala., and the 
' : 
| | 





local empltoves were lired for of- 


fice work 








Last month 250 workers re- 
ceived their ten-year ice pins and 
will get two weeks’ vacation with pay, 
according to H. S. Craigmile, person- 
nel manager 

Adjudicated Patents 
(C. C. A. Ohio.) Fairchild patent, No. 


1,680,777, for valve-stem-locking means 
for inner-tube molds and the like. claim 8 


Held not infringed. Twemo Corp. v. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 99 F.(2d) 
621 

(C, C. A. Ohio.) Fairchild patent, No. 
1,773,810, for valve-stem-locking means for 
inner-tube molds and the like, claim 1 
Held not infringed, and claim 4 Held in- 
valid. Id 

(C. C. A. Ohio.) Fairchild reissue 


patent, No. 16,542, for vulcanizing appar- 
claims 22 and 24 Held valid, but not 
infringed, claims 30-33, inclusive, Held in- 
valid. Twemo Corp. v. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., 99 F.(2d) 621 

(D. C. Ohio.) Woodward reissue patent, 
No. 18111, for roll, Held valid and in- 
fringed. Stowe-Woodward, Inc., v. Cis- 
cinnatt Rubber Mfg. Co., 25 F. Supp 


itus, 








58 
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Baldwin Rubber Co., manufacture 
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Corduroy Rubber Co., Grand Rapids 
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The G & J Tire 


New G6 & J Tire 


line 


J 
1e 


ix 


il] 


id 
le 


1¢ 


Latest addition to the G & J 
f tires f 1939 is “The G & 
Ii for the mass quality market. TI 
new tire has tread consisting of s 
rows of ribs angled to resist skids in < 
directions. The continuous ribbed tre: 
with staggered units is said to provic 
quiet, easy riding qualities; while tl 
broad, flat tread surface assures a large 
area of rubber for road contact. G & 


Tire ( 
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OBITUARY 


«. A. Anderson 1 


C' ARIES ARTHUR ANDERSON, 


eveneral sales manager of the Ander- in 
son Rubber C manutacturer of rub- ir 
ber toys and novelties, Akron, O., died th 
in January 21 following an operation 3 
ter having suffered with diabetes and ct 
a thyroid goiter. He had joined the [ 
\nderson company in 1922 as a sales Oo 
representative after having served in tl 
he sales departments of the Miller R 
Rubber Co., Akron, and the Wooster if 
Rubber Co., Wooster, O. iE 

Born in Barberton, ©., in 1897, he at- b 
tended local grade and high schools and T 
Heidelburg College, graduating with a it 


B.S. in engineering, le 
The deceased belonged to the b 
Masonic order and the Toy Knights of Pp 
\merica Ss 
He leaves his wife, his mother, and t 
three brothers. c 
Funeral! services were conducted in y 
Barberton on January 24. Interment c 
was in Westlawn Cemetery, Canton, O. k 
a 
James B. Neal 
February 14, following a _ three- 


O° 


month illness, died James Barnard 
Neal, secretary of C. K. Williams & Co., 
manufacturer of dry colors and fillers, 
Easton, Pa., who had joined the com- 
April 9, 1888, as bookkeeper 


pany on 

He later was made correspondent and 
office manager, and, when the company 
was incorporated on October 28, 1906, 
Mr. Neal became secretary. He was | 
also vice president of the Florida China 

Clay Co, and secretary of the Easton : 
Explosives Co., both C. K. Williams 

subsidiaries, | 


The deceased was born on January 18, 
1870, at Jarrettstown, Pa., and attended 
the Friends Central School, Knight’s | 
Sunnyside Academy, and Pierce’s Busi- 


ness College. He belonged to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Masonic 
irders, Easton Board of Trade, Y. M. 


C. A., Northampton County Historical 


Society, Pomfret and Northampton 
Country clubs, and the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History 

Surviving are his wife, two daugh- 
ters, and a brother 


W. D. Rondeau 


Wi LIAM D. RONDEAU, 58, for 
many vears a foreman of the Ther- 

d Co., Trenton, N. J., died suddenly 
inua 25 while attending a meeting 
Ente T1S¢ | e 4 which 

eV finar secre He leaves 
il as Burial was at Tren- 
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MK7HILE total wages paid rubber 
workers in Rhode Island, $277,910 
in January, 1939, was 11.8% greater than 
in January, 1938, the improvement in 
the manufacturing rubber industry was 
31.4% greater, but also 4.7% under De- 
cember, 1938. The monthly report of 
Thomas F. McMahon, State Director 
of Labor, showed that during January 
the manufacturing employment in 
Rhode Island was slightly lower than 
in December, but 20% higher than ijn 
January, 1938. The manufacturing rub- 
ber industry reported eight establish- 
ments with 4,092 employes for January, 
1939, 13.2% more than the same month 
last year, but 1.5% less than in Decem- 
ber. Still another indication of the im- 
provement in the rubber industry is 
seen in the increased utilization of elec- 
tric power during January this year as 
compared with the same month last 
year, In January, 1939, the rubber in- 
dustry in Rhode Island used 2,984,800 
kilowatt hours of electric energy, 
against 1,722,000 in January, 1938. 


Silver Jubilee 


On March 17 The Bead Chain Mfg. 
Co. will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. The company was founded 
by Waldo Calvin Bryant, as vice- 
president; Gilbert Weld Goodridge, 
vice-president; W. Gerald 3ryant, 
president and treasurer; and David S. 
Day, secretary. Present officers include: 
Mr. Bryant, president and treasurer; 
W. D. Blatz, vice-president and sales 


manager; Mr. Day, secretary, and 
David S. Ross, assistant treasurer. 
Before the Great War all “shot 
chain” used in this country was im 
ported from Germany, and practically 
all pull sockets made in the United 


States at that time were equipped with 


NEW 


INGLAND 





Beebe Bros. Rubber Co., Nashua, N. H. 


product 
bore no 
supply 


“shot chain.” This 
of uniform quality, 
source of 


imported 
was not 
guarantee, 
was so uncertain that some means had 
to be devised to meet the requirements 
of the electrical industry. With Yankee 
ingenuity the machines for making 
Bead Chain were perfected, and on 
March 17, 1914, The Bead Chain Mfg 
Co, started production of the first chain 
of its kind to be made in America. 

The company’s plant is housed in a 
modern four-story reenforced concrete 
building, 


and the 


Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., held its annual stockhold- 
ers’ meeting on January 24 at which 
the following directors were reelected 
for one-year terms: V. C. B. Wetmore, 
Frank Crook, George H. Lumb, T. H 
Lewis, and R. C. Moeller, Sr., who pre- 
sented the annual 
manacer 
board of 


report of the firm’s 


general Officers will be 


named by the directors at a 


later meeting 

Beebe Bros. Rubber Co., Nashua, 
N. H., recently organized by John H 
and Colman Beebe, expects to. start 
production in May on rubber heels, 


/ 
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Plant of the Bead Chain Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


soles, matting, tubing, etc. The factory 


property consists of about five acres of 


land and buildings with approximately 


40,000 square feet of floor Space The 
plant, built in 1930, has been occupied 
but a short time, and the Beebe 
brothers purchased last summer 


making and altera- 


tions 


necessary repairs 


Callaway Mills, manufacturer of tire 
fabrics, has moved its Boston, Mass., 
offices to 38 Chauncy St. 


New “‘Texon” Plant 


.The Fabrics and Finishes Department 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., has leased the vacant Chapin & 
Gould paper mill at Russell, Mass., and 


expects to start operating the plant 
early in March, producing latex im- 
pregnated fiber sheets known’ as 


I 
“Texon,” used mainly as midsoles and 
nnersoles in the manufacture of shoes 
When operating on full-time production 
scale, the Russell plant expects to em- 


With the im 


available here, further 


ploy about 30 operators tl 
proved facilities f 


t} 


refinements in the product should be 
possible and its use extended 
The move to Russell constitutes a 


rd step in a schedule of market and 





yroduct development on this particular 
product From the Research Labor- 
‘ es the p Was taken to the 
ner Vir } n Brattleboro, Vt., 
where eq ment was available to con 
duct semi-works plant to determine 
he mmercial possibilities of ““Texon” 
ducts s era 
ire \ t Russe 
f , , i d n and 
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PACIFIC COAST 


slag sate of Southern California, 





industrial applications. | 


L. A. or Head 


ion) and New York University, G 








A. Drew 


Garvin 


graduating from M. I., T., Mr. 
to work on the production 
manu- 
plant. 


valve 
Ne Ws 
made a 
i ffice 


schrader’s Son, 
its Brooklyn, 
sales- 


ater he was 
i and in 


M Ci; 


representat ive on 





work in the Midwest terri- 


n ieum 1 
Then in 1935 he was appointed 
s present post, Pacific Coast man- 
ive i the Schrader company. 


keen on 


(1924), 


35-vear-old executive is 


an undergraduate 





~ 11 ~+ > 
r reoiegiate Nammer 
} nd later trained with 
Athletic Club, He is 


enthusiast, a 
and can 


a fishing 
four handicap, 





found working in his 
arden Mr. Drew, furthermore, be- 
ngs to the Los Angeles Rotary Club 


t Los Angeles Sales Managers’ 
Association and is one of the more ac- 
tive members of the L. A. Group. Last 
vear he was vice chairman besides serv- 





ing on several committees. 

Mr. Drew, his wife, and their two 
children reside at 2230 Lorain Rd., San 
Marino, Calif. 

business has shown a little 


W sib 


provement in some places, manu- 
facturers are somewhat disappointed 
over the failure of a better increase as 
was expected during the first part of 
the new year. Manufacturers find that 
jobbers are not stocking up at this sea- 


son of the year. 





Mercer Rubber Co., Hamilton Square, 
finds that business is not picking up as 


was expected by manufacturers after 
the first of the new year. 
Harry W. Roberts, president, Pierce- 


Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, has gone 
to Palm Beach with a party of friends 
f fishing and cruising. 


or two weeks of 
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L. Albert & Son, Trenton, dealer in 


rubber machinery, purchased a plant at 


Los Angeles, Calif., and now operates it 
with plants at Trenton and Akron, 

I. H. Albert has been placed in charge 
of the new establishment. The Albert 


company reports having purchased the 
rubber mill division of the R. & H. 
Chemical Works, of Elmonte, Calif. 


Pocono Rubber Co., T 


nounced business dropped off 


renton, an- 


lately. 


Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton 


has placed its new boiler plant in op- 
eration which greatly fas ikades mat- 
ters. The company reports business as 


being normal. 


Murray Rubber Co. plant, Trenton, 
taken over by the city for 
amounting to $55,330.50. 
now occupied by 


has been 
back taxes 
Part of the plant is 


the Thiokol Corp 
Puritan Rubber Co., 


conditions normal at this time, 
slight increase in orders. 


Trenton, finds 
with a 


The Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, is 


manufacturing a special grade of hard 
rubber bowling balls that take the de- 
sired curve and prevent sliding. This 


ompound is particularly resistant to 
finger holes. Each ball 
balanced. 


hipping of 
ground and correctly 


Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co., 
Trenton, that business has 
fall ¥ sraduallv for ae . 
fallen off gradually for some time. An 
official of the concern announced that 
if conditions do not improve, it will 
be necessary to lay off considerable 
in the near future. 


reports 


} 
he p 





Tire Production Statistics 


Pneumatic Casings 








Inventory Production Shipments 
SP ea 10,767,799 53,307,972 53,485,388 
IUSR cuncskes 8,497,932 40,026,280 42,395,176 
1938 
ial? “Ghanans 10,987,967 2,776,046 2,500,148 
, rece 10,833,036 2,238,167 2,359,098 
Mat. Bacon 10,819,552 2,792,440 2,890,749 
Ae 10,316,774 2,737,235 3,272,875 
ay.) ewaskas 9,855,360 2,723,524 3,405,036 
ee: OSs ew ous 8,762,674 3,109,170 4,066,918 
SOs os Spans 8,201,415 3,352,601 3,947,431 
eer 8,329,590 4,093,234 4,045,540 
BOE,  scxasas 8,406,261 3,970,397 3,943,486 
(SS ea ? 237,338 4,134,319 4,143,616 
eS. co gatat 7,924,114 4,117,457 4,442,296 
DEC... Seats 8°497.932 4,678,878 4,170,808 
Inner Tubes 
Inventory Production Shipments 
1.7.) Aen tee 10,235,517 52,373,330 52,762,450 
6h) ee 8,060,856 37,717,793 40,387,390 
1938 
Fes A oacigm - 10,164,141 2,417,920 2,423,856 
RN” 4, a hats wate 10,161,093 2,132,013 2,127,260 
Mar 10,129,854 2,474,821 2,544,480 
BT Docc aya 9,524,959 2,199,116 2,781,908 
rer 9,010,245 2,260,841 2,889,799 
ne éaaes 8,107,626 2,717,316 3,629,224 
7,511,67 2,784,418 3,356,929 
BEE Ghighn ae 7,808,270 3,814,738 3,570,011 
re 7,907,109 3,863,025 3,615,201 
[as serbaes 7,736,535 3,924,282 4,124,710 
fe eer 7,586,587 3,944,405 4,121,882 
|. a eT 8,060,856 4,262,641 3,837,59 
Source The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, Inc. Figures adjusted to represent 100% 


of the industry. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


John G. Hay Honored 


The name of John G. Hay appeared 
among those on the New Year Honors 
List, as his services as a member of the 
I.R.R.C. gained for him a knighthood. 
His connection with the rubber planta- 
tion industry dates back about 30 years 
when he joined Guthrie & Co., Ltd., of 
which he is now managing director. 
Besides he is chairman and director of 
many important companies and has been 
vice chairman and chairman of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, In rec- 
ognition of his services the association 
awarded him its Gold Medal in 1937. 


**As Others See Us” 


Fordyce Jones, of the Reliance Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., recently returned from a 
visit to the United States and was 
asked by a representative of the India 
Rubber Journal for his impressions. 
From this interview we quote the fol- 
lowing: 

“It may be a fair criticism to say that 
most American business men are doing 
an unnecessary amount of worrying, 
whereas we who live nearer to the 
actual danger of exploding bombs and 
battle, have got over our preliminary 
worries and are now getting ready for 
defence. Fear may well be caused by a 
lack of knowledge of existing condi- 
tions: confidence comes from knowledge 
of and ability to meet them. On the 
other hand, appreciating the lean years 
from which the rubber industry of the 
United States has suffered, one cannot 
but admire the pluck and hopefulness of 
American business executives. .. .” 

Referring to rubber goods, he said, 
“T did not find anything of the new or 
improved standards to which we are 
now accustomed in England. There is 
much second grade and even badly 
molded products on the market and 
little of the high finish and colors and 
decoration to which we are accustomed 
Perhaps we suffered from the slump 
first and were the first to get out of it, 
but we can congratulate ourselves, that 
we are gradually rising out of the low- 
priced era and most of us must admit a 
demand for better quality goods and 
general higher standards in  produc- 
THOM) «4 

“Some American rubber 
produced today at very low prices, but 
the mark up, owing to the high cost of 
retailing, is much higher than in Eng- 
land, and retail prices, if anything, are 
above those prevailing here. A com- 
parison of the same class of goods in 
instances shows that British 


exert rds are 


several 


products are of far better comparative 
retail value.” 

Mr. Fordyce Jones concluded his re- 
marks with an appreciation of the 
friendliness and generosity of Amer- 
icans and of the courageous way in 
which they were tackling their difficul- 
ties, 


Wood Flour as Filler 


For several years the I.C.I. Rubber 
Research Department technicians have 
been attempting to find a suitable for- 
mula for using wood flour as a filler for 
light-weight rubber flooring and have at 
last succeeded. By their formula, given 
below, they were able to produce such a 
flooring in several patterns of light, 
dark, and mottled colors; the material 
is further said to wear well and to re- 


tain its original freshness of color 
despite use and cleaning, 
FORMULA 
Parts 
RR TENOR «5.6 5559560 tsb ocwsawe se 100 
RAE sess fuocheais-wuk.y ch oe eeeas 30 
RNIN ade: o-¥ sodtade-ai.c'nr a,b: 0\0,ahara-e'e<e 30 
WES fers ca S:0'np ovals 08:6 eats w as 2 
RONEN ANIE Da airacs 1656 540s, 0:4 5:10 aio vere a eYeis 69.0 2.5 
INDO Os. oes ces oct ces sivaccees 1 
Woodflour 200 mesh (White soft- 
MEE TEED oie aisiev ie swise cess eae 160 
MRE ui oo) coiaiate-cigseaetituiscet nieielere 50 
PR GRIN oa og nai d sicsleaickecosaen 10 
PE MINN aro dcruQicia diane vig aiace 2 
Wisleaten Ta8t DIME 6 o.5is'0s:sc'c's coves 4 
Bp ENS ae ew ee 1 


Cure: 20-30 minutes at 

The experiments show that this wood 
flour, 200 mesh, which is fibrous and 
very white, is sufficiently fine to obviate 
the need of dyeing before use, and it is 
not necessary to use fugitive colors. 
The wood flour does not cause darken- 
ing during vulcanization at 141° C and 
even at higher temperatures might be 
used with safety. Furthermore, as its 
specific gravity is less than 1, it' is suit- 
able for light-weight rubber flooring, 
and it is very cheap. Experiments are 
now being carried out with lower 
meshes, as 120 and even 100, which, if 
successful, would make the price still 
cheaper. 


I.R.I. Meetings 


On January 9, 1939, a meeting of the 
London and District Section of the In- 
stitute of the Rubber Industry was held 
when a paper on “Production of Decor- 
ative and Ornamental Rubber Products” 
was presented by J. P. Griffiths and C. 
R. Pinnell, The Midland Section met 
on the same date at Birmingham to 
hear W. W. Foster talk on “Rubber 
Manufacture in South Africa.” Finally 


the Preston Section, which also met on 
January 9, heard Fletcher Chadwick 
discuss “From Bale to Cord Fabric.” 


Notes 


Mipolam, the versatile synthetic prod- 
uct developed in Germany, is now being 
marketed in England by F. A. Hughes 
& Co., Ltd. This material is available 
as molding powder, sheets, tubes, and 
foils and has many valuable properties 
which are of special interest for the 
rubber industry. While Mipolam can 
usually be worked on rubber machinery, 
the necessary heating creates a difficulty 
in the extrusion process. This has been 
overcome by Francis Shaw & Co., Ltd., 
which has designed a special electrically 
heated extruding machine for handling 
Mipolam, 

Redfern’s Rubber Works, Ltd., paid 
total dividend of 1714% for the busi- 
ness year just ended, the same as in the 
preceding year. Net profits amounted 
to £34,515 as against £32,169 the year 
before. 

The Southampton factory of Pirelli 
General Cable Works, Ltd., an associate 
of G.E.C., has been repeatedly enlarged 
in the last few years. Recently another 
new extension had to be built by which 
the total productive capacity of various 
types of cable is increased 20 to 50%. 
In this new extension, a single-story 
steel frame building, standard types of 
wiring cables from 0.001-square inch to 
0.01-square inch are to be produced in 
addition to certain special cables and 
T.R.S. cables up to four inches in dia- 
meter. 





FRANCE 


Until about a year ago all efforts to 
create a demand for pneumatic tires 
among farmers in France were due to 
a single firm which chose for its sphere 
of activity certain very conservative dis- 
tricts. Resulting interest appears suffi- 
ciently great to justify an estimated use 
of about 50,000 pneumatic tires in 1938 
in these districts alone. 

The Institut Frangais du Caoutchouc 
has started propaganda for pneumatic 
tires for farm use, and wider interest 
with corresponding greater demand is 
looked for. In a paper at the London 
Rubber Conference, M, Petithuguenin, 
a director of the institute, stated that 
the estimated number of farm carts in 
France is 7,000,000; if all of these were 
to be equipped with pneumatic tires, he 
calculated that over 200,000 tons 
ber would be required 


of rub- 





GERMANY 


Rubber Prices Set 
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ment of Dr. Rudolt 

Ekert & Co., Han t, Hamburg 
manufacturer footwear, muiscellane- 
us rubber goods, and sporting goods, 
has beer 4 1 d by H nrich Robert 
Ja » S ilz and Carl Gripp and will 
© acne Dy) aie latter Mader ut 
name of Schulz & Gripfy 

Last December the Harburger Gum 
miwaren Fabrik Phoenix A.G., decided 
to increase its capital of 3,240,000 marks 
t 4,860,000 marks by issuing 1,620 
shares of 1,000 marks each 

New Processes 
A process for pr ng chlorinated 
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HOLLAND 


Houwink on Trip 


Dr. R. Houwink, recently appointed 


Re sCa&re h 


ecenera ait f the and 
1 ¢ t 1i-( nercia Division t the 
Ku r _ ting, als head of the edi- 
t i Rubber, the periodica 
~su by s organization, has left for 
Netherlanc India t galt first-hand 
1 } 





ADS e D A. J. Ultee will continue t 
is 4irmar4 tt € edi Tia b ard 


Rubber Fenders for Boats 


\ beginning has been made to equip 
Dutch hte-boats with rubber fenders 
r greater safety These fenders, of 


with rounded 





said to be capable of with- 


standing much buffeting At present 
nly four life-boats are supplied with 





T 
such fenders, but they have already 


1 


proved their worth in rec 


and it 


ent difficult 
likely 


11 


here will 


seems Very 


‘ a ac. 
veTOre long all lite-hoats 
} 
] 


vy equipped 


Tires in Agriculture 
An article 


an pneumatic tires in agri- 








ulture in the latest issue of Rubber, 
reveals that farmers in Holland are 
showing increasing in t in these 





rse-drawn vel Were it 


1icies 








not for financial considerations, there 
would be a still greater demand 
The I rtance fi eliminating old- 


and of designing specia 





ypes arts for use with pneumatic 
res 1s recognized, and a committee has 
ilreadvy been formed in Holland 

standardize parts of rubber-tired farm 











In Rubber J \. Plaizier discusses 
some su esstul applications of rubber- 
sphalt mixes as cement for pavings 
as filling oO nis He reports 
a ce n section of wood paving 
equire repairs almost every mont! 
‘ le the \ d | KS Were aid wit! 
1id of ordir bit nous cement 
without rubber ut later an asphalti 
emer ontaining rubber was used in- 
stead, and although this work was done 
4 st tw vears ago, the section is still 
n excellent ndition and has needed 
repairs Other trial sections laid 
wit e aid of rubber-asphalt cement 
2 Vear i J ( year ag respe 
ely, are also s n very od shape 
Similarly results witl rubber- 
alt xture as ng f joints 
410nNe street-car rails in ar ispl alt road 
ave ved - sa sta r\ ha the 1S¢ 
fs mixtures to fill im seams in cor 
ete structures and roads as well as in 
»bble-stone r ads, among others s 


considered 
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U.S. 8. R. 


The first crop of Soviet guayule was 
recently harvested from the plantations 
if the Glavkauchuk (Chief Rubber Ad- 
ministration) Stepanakert in the 

The 


Karabakh 


near 


autonomous republic. 


guayule, planted eight years ago, covers 
335 hectares, and it is expected that this 
fall at least 170 metric tons of rubber 


will be collected. 





NORWAY 


Gummiprodukter, Stavanger, 

Askim Gummi- 
° fot 4 | 1 . - : + 
varefabrik, has been converted into A 
S. Vestlandske Gummivarefabrik with a 
capital of 300,000 kronen 


acquired by 





POLAND 


Anglo-Polish Rubber Works 
Lodz, reports net profits 
of 164,973 for the year ending 
March 31, 1938. The company has a 
share capital of 4,100,000 zloty. 


The 


“Gentleman,” 





Tannie Acid for Burns 

Mudd, M. D., medical director, 
Iron Foundry Division, 
Saginaw, Mich., 


R. D 


recent Safety News, stresses the 
f acid treatment ot 


primary 


tannk 
out that 


iS. at 3s 


secondary 


pointed 

Bache each fatal 
shock May reach fatal 
proportions in from eight to twelve 


t i 
hours when the burn is serious. Even an 
“ d : 


s delay in applying treat- 


proper 
Mudd 


acid treatment 


insists 
should 
treat- 


tannic 
ye considered as an emergency 
handiest 


The 


tannic acid solu- 


ment An atomizer is the 
method of applying the treatment. 
and Dyniewiez 
a 10% tannic acid with potassium, 

sali- 
keeps 
y and does not clog the atom- 
zer. Dr. Mudd suggests its use by in- 


and 


sodium chloride 


, is recommended It 


dustrial first In point 


small to 


aid departments 


that no burn is too 
the use of the tannic acid 


method, or one of its modifications, the 


statement is made that the use of grease 


or «Oil is Obsolete as a first-aid treat 


for burns. On the least serious 








burns tannic acid jelly is acceptable, 
either alon r with some form of anti- 
septic | studies indicate that 
deaths from burns have been reduced 
the tannic acid treatment from 30% 

At the Hospital for Sick Child 

rer 11 h, this treatment reduced 
mortahty from 35% to a little less than 
5% In the case of serious burns, the 


speedy application of effective emergency 
treatments resulted in the saving of 
Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Association, Inc 


has 


} 
lives 


many 
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Latex Preservatives 

In “Some Preliminary Experiments 
with Sodium Pentachlorphenate-Santo- 
brite’? Edgar Rhodes discusses latex 
preservatives. 

Because certain users of preserved 
latex object to the volatility and odor 
of ammonia, the usual preservative, and 
latex. preserved with fixed alkalis is 
unpopular on other grounds also, the 
search for a suitable alternative has 


been going on for some time, It is 
pointed out that no non-alkaline disin- 
fectant has vet been found which gives 
really satisfactory long-period preser- 
vation in the total absence of ammonia 
or other alkali, and until recently no 
substance had been found which satis- 
fied even the minimum requirements 
used by the Rubber Research Institu*e 
of Malava as a basis of first judgment 
to determine whether a preservative is 
worthy of more extended trials. These 
requirements follow: 

1. When applied on the day of col- 
lection to latex containing 0.1% am- 
monia in an amount not exceeding 0.3% 
by weight calculated on the weight of 
latex, fluidity should be maintained for 
periods of at least three months at trop- 
ical temperatures, and the latex should 
be found to travel satisfactorily in iron 
drums or tinned containers, 

2. No dark-colored deposits or dis- 


colorations should be produced, viscos- 


ity should be normal, and putrefactive 


odor and partial coagulation should he 
riod of three 





absent after a storage 
months. 

3. The disinfectant should prefer- 
ably not be highly poisonous, and the 
total cost of application should not ex- 
ceed that of preservation with 0.75% 
ammonia. 

These requirements have all been 
satisfied by the Santobrite-sodium 
pentahclorphenate — a material sup- 
plied by the Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Lcuis Mo. “Santobrite” alone is 
not suitable for preserving latex, but 
promising results were obtained with 
latex to which 0.1% of ammonia had 
been first added and then 0.3% of the 
disinfectant. A four-gallon trial lot of 
the latex thus preserved was sent to 
the London Advisory Committee for 
Rubber Research (Ceylon and Malaya) 
Imperial Institute, London, for exam- 
ination and arrived in good fluid con- 
dition with good white color and no 
odor of putrefaction. After further 
storage in London, color and odor 
were found to be apparently unchanged 
five months after preparation in Malaya. 
Stability on receipt in London was 


1J, Rubber Research Inst. Malaya, Nov., 1938 


MALAYA 


somewhat below average for preserved 
latex, but not dangerously low; the 
strength of the dried film was 670 
lb./sq. in., which is below average for 
ammonia preserved latex 

rite was also successfully used 


Santol 
in the preparation and subsequent ship 
ment and storage of lightly ammoniated 


latex cream, 


The Rubber Research Institute of 
Malaya recently sent Planters’ Associa- 
tions and branches of the Incorporated 
Society of Planters its lecture program 
for 1939. It proposes to provide two 
lectures for each district covered by a 
Planters’ Association ar J.S.P. branch, 
one lecture to be given‘in the first half 
of the vear and the other-in the second 
half. A list of 26 lectures on a varie 


of subjects, as plant breeding, prenara 





tion of rubber, disease proble 
manuringe. replanting, etc., 





sent to the associations and 


from which particular selections may be 


made 


Some of the lectures will probablv be 
published in the Planter, the organ of 
the [I.S.P.; while much of the informa- 
tion given in the lectures will no doubt 


find a place in the new pub 
The Rubber Research Institute Planter 


7 
, stn 
Bull Tl 


Exports to Be Reduced 


To compensate fo 
of 11.535 tons above the amount. fixed 


for 1938, a domestic cut in rubber ex 
ports of 24% is to be nposed in 
Malava in the first quarter of 1939, in 


addition to the quota fixed under the 
International Rubber Regulation Agree- 
ment. Under this agreement Malaya’s 
permissible exports for 1938 were fixed 
at 331,100 tons. actual exports for the 
vear are put at 345,455 tons, an excess 
55 tons. From this is to be de 
ducted the amount of under-export fo 
the period from June 1, 1934. to Dé 
cember 31, 1937, which was 2,820 tons, 
leaving net over-exports of 11,535 t 
The 214% domestic cut 1s being en 
forced to correct this condition and is 
to be applied during the control pe 
riod January-March, 1939. Further ad- 
justments are to be made later in the 


year. 


4 
Tire Imports 
Reflecting the declines in the foreign 
trade of British Malaya, the registra 
tion of passenger and commercial motor 
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JAPAN 


According to recent press rep: 
Japan (Synthetic) Chemical Industrial 
Co. has decided to establish a synthetic 


rts, tne 


1 1 ' 


rubber plant on the basis of resea 
work carried on during the past twé 
years and has purchased a spacious site 
at Ogaki City, Gifu Prefecture 
An unprecedentedly acute 
age is reported from Japan; operators 
are swamping the Japan Motorbus As 


+ 


sociation with requests fe 


tire-rationing system, either by tickets 


as used for gasoline, or through the 
association. Such a system, it is un- 
derstood, is under consideration by the 


Railway Ministry which supervises 
conveyances 





NETHERLAND INDIA 


Rubber Remilling 


The Nederlandsche Rubber Unie, 
which is engaged in remilling native 
rubber and is the largest of its kind in 
Netherland India, recently applied to 
the government for permission to ex- 
tend the maximum productive capacity 
of its factory in Palembang from 7,500 
to 10,500 tons annually. This request, 
according to the Java Courant, has been 
refused. 

Incidentally, there were 52 remilling 
factories in Netherland India in 1937 
which together produced 58,455,158 
kilos of rubber, against 45 factories pro- 
ducing 53,615,575 kilos in 1936 and 23 
factories with a combined output of 10,- 
104,526 kilos in 1933. 


Impregnating Rameh Lines 


Experiments to test the durability of 
latex-impregnated rameh lines when 
kept in tropical sea water were carried 
out recently at the West Java Experi- 
ment Station, Buitenzorg,2 Java. As 
early as 1925 Dr. J. Olie, experimenting 
in Europe, had found that latex-im- 
pregnated lines have an increased dur- 
ability in sea water especially when the 
rubber is vulcanized and the rope has 


been tanned with cutch before latex 
impregnation 

The present studies were similar to 
those of Dr. Olie, except that ultra- 


accelerators were used for curing, and 
tanning was done with the extract of 
the bark of the mangrove tree; further- 
more, Dr. Olie’s experiments were con- 
northern while the 
tre pical 


seas, 


made in 


ducted in 
present tests were 
seas 

The tests showed that the durability of 
tanned rameh lines in tropical seas is 
considerably increased by impregnation 
compound containing vul- 
including an ultra 
is due to the fact 


retards diffusion 


with a latex 
canizing ingredients, 
accelerator. But 
that the rubber 


this 


film 


and washing away of the tanning mate- 
rial and thus enhances the effect of the 
latter. For 


does 


latex impregnation alone 


not increase the durability of the 


rope; on the contrary, tanned rameh 
ropes which have not been treated with 


latex have a considerably longer life 
than untanned, but latex-impregnated 
lines. The failing of tanned ropes is 


due to the fact that the concentration 
of the tanning extract with which it has 
been treated has become too low to 
have a protective effect and bacterial 
action is favored. The resistance of 
rubber itself is far greater in tropical 
seas than that which it gives to the 
tanned and rubbered ropes. When the 
latter are kept in tropical sea water for 
a certain length of time, the fibrous 
portion deteriorates completely long 
before the rubber itself is attacked. 


Rubber Exports 


Final figures concerning rubber ex- 
ports from Netherland India during 
November, 1938, have been issued by 
the Central Bureau of Statistics. Ex- 
ports of estate rubber from Java and 
Madura totaled 4,074 metric tons, in- 
cluding 35,713 kilos in the form of tires 
and 15,655 kilos latex. 

Estate rubber from the Outer Prov- 
inces came to 6,944 tons and included 
587,711 kilos of latex. Native rubber 
shipments totaled 8,546 tons. Total 
Netherland India exports for the month 
were 19,566 metric tons. 

Preliminary figures for December, 
1938, give the unusually low figure of 
10,909 tons Netherland India. Of 
this, 2,006 tons was estate rubber from 
Java and Madura; 4,872 tons, estate rub- 
ber from the Outer Provinces; and 
4.031 tons native rubber. 

Total exports of estate rubber for 
1938 were 158,397 tons, and of native 
rubber, 145,685 tons, altogether 304,- 
O82 tons for Netherland India. This 
figure compares with 435,700 tons in 
1937, 312,500 tons in 1936, and 287,500 
1935 


for 


tons in 


Three Companies Merge 


The Bah Lias Rubber Estates has ac- 
quired the Wampoe Tobacco & Rubber 
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Estates and the Bila (Sumatra) Rubber 
lands. The three rubber companies, 
all of Sumatra, are members of the 
Harrison & Crosfield group. They have 
a combined paid-up capital of £697,556 
and a total planted area of 15,549 acres. 





INDO-CHINA 
Exports of crude rubber from Indo- 
China in October, 1938, were 3,696,825 
kilos, bringing the total shipped since 
January 1, 1938, to 45,385,400 kilos. 





BELGIAN CONGO 

Belgian Congo, as a producer of 
rubber, has not been very much in the 
news for many a year, but recent in- 
formation shows that there has been 
increasing activity in rubber-growing 
there. According to a statement by 
M. Robert Hallet, to the Depeche 
Coloniale, the Ineac research stations, 
Congo, are closely studying the further 
possibilities of Hevea in Belgian Congo. 
As a matter of fact, several of the best 
clones from the Far East were intro- 
duced here before the restriction 
scheme prohibited the exportation of 
Hevea plants and seed. These seem to 
have thrived, and now there is enough 
material at hand for budding on a prac- 
tical scale. 

The Belgian Government appears 
very much interested in this work and 
has encouraged the sending of a com- 
mission to study conditions in the 
Congo. The commission has been out 
about a year and will report on the 
situation in regard to soil, climate, and 
especially labor, 

Meanwhile, available statistics show 
that up to and including 1936 there was 
a rapid increase in shipments of planta- 
tion rubber from here; exports in 1933 
were 136,706 kilos, 269,748 kilos in 1934, 
422,702 kilos in 1935, and 714,109 kilos 
in 1936. Most of this rubber comes 
from the upper Congo region. Wild 
rubber exports, which are said to have 
been only 4,569 kilos in 1933, increased 
to 37,140 by 1936. 





Shipments of Crude Rubber from Producing Countries 





I Ceylo: 





309,600 49,700 8.600 
431,674 70,358 9,778 
26,466 5,222 841 
27 ,366€ 5,216 639 
31 268 3,834 $32 
28,487 1,951 485 
22,036 2,833 909 
24,428 3,693 625 
35,035 3 861 601 
23,103 4,401 647 
20,170 3,990 824 
29,882 93 832 
9.222 670 
1,633 RQ 


French 
Nortl Indo 
Burma Borneo Sarawa S China Total 
5.800 8,200 21,000 34,600 40,800 832,000 
7.232 13,213 25,922 35,551 43,374 1,107,002 
538 1,307 3,485 2,897 6,088 77,842 
770 918 8 3,266 3,070 78,419 
703 853 1,564 2,837 3,213 78,371 
842 1,158 1,728 1,583 3,647 84,625 
561 815 1,648 2,507 3,118 62,438 
693 643 2,441 3,904 4.776 69,251 
48> 937 2 057 4,710 5,139 77,877 
306 728 965 4,793 3,840 72,401 
212 284 75 3,893 8,139 68,753 
279 ~=—-:1,075 1,612 4,438 3,638 72,437 
601 S€ 929 3,223 4,035 64,884 
751 22 599 = 3,02 9,815 54,312 
Inters nal Rubbber Regulation Committee. 


and Other South Mexican Grand 
yceania  Liberiat Africa America Guayule Total 
1,600® 1,600 4,500 14,700 1,200 855,600 
i6i7" 2,251 5,427 16,288 2,692 1,135,337 
138 501 415 938 538 80,372 
125 168 438 1,640 218 ~=8i1, 
159 108 501 1,883 150 81,172 
201 308 318 1,085 188 86,725 
120 175 284 1,160 22 64,406 
198 110 353 809 150 = 70,871 
126 311 371 722 223 79,630 
204 125 500 1,118 250 74,598 
208 445 453 82 173 70,860 
128 222 460 1,650 126 75,023 
164 274 418 1,229 59 67,028 
150* 250* 450* 275 150* 57,587 
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Editor’s Book Table 





“Essential Steps in Halting the Long- 
Term Decline in Durable Goods 
Industry.” No. 30 in a Series of 
Booklet-Editorials by Allen W. Rucker 
in collaboration with N. W. Pickering, 
president, Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 16 pages. It is the 
contention of the authors that the 
transition from a pump-priming recov- 
ery to a true, long-term business 
recovery must be accompanied by a re- 
covery of the durable goods industries. 
Data are presented which show in sum- 
mary form the extent to which indus- 
trial income, employment income, em- 
ployment opportunity, and purchasing 
power have suffered from the absence 
of normal recovery in the durable goods 
division of manufacturing since 1929. 
Recommending a change. in_ federal 
policy to revive business activity, the 
authors present five steps necessary to 
achieve this end: “Cessation of govern- 
ment competition with private enter- 
prise in all fields—especially in those 
where that competition has probably 
diminished the total of production, in- 


come, and employment. Renunciation 
of the policy of regulative taxation, 
either punitive or incentive, and re- 


sumption of a policy of taxation for 
revenue only. Cessation of experiments 
calling for or resulting in a restriction 
of private investment, freedom of indi- 
vidual enterprise and a limitation of 
productive effort. Curtailment of fed- 
eral monopoly of demand upon savings 
and its continued absorption of capital 
and credit for deficit financing. Encour- 
agement of class cooperation rather 
than class cleavage, and the modifica- 
tion or repeal of discriminatory and 
class legislation.” 


“How to Cut Tire Cost Per Truck 


Mile.” Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 
This pamphlet discusses the manufac- 
turer's Heat Resistant Cord and its 


method of manufacture. The results of 
comparative tests of rayon cord and 
Bibb H R Cord are shown graphically, 
and wheel tests are also introduced to 
prove the superiority of the latter cord. 


Resistoflex PVA Tubing. Resistoflex 
Corp., 370 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N.Y. This eight-page illustrated folder 
lists insolubility tests, properties, ap- 
plications, and possibilities of a new 
flexible tubing made of Resistoflex 
PVA, a synthetic resin, basically poly- 
vinyl alcohol, which is said to be en- 
tirely unaffected by gasoline, oils, and 
organic solvents. This 


is 


material, it 
stated, will soon be obtainable as 
gaskets, washers, packing, diaphragms, 


and sheet material. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“News about Du Pont Rubber Chemi- 
cals.” E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. A news letter 
dated January 31 contains one enclos- 
ure, a 16-page report on “Hard Rubber 
Compounding” by Harry G. Bimmer- 
man. Pertinent information on com- 
pounding is presented in regard to: 
loading, pigments, peptizing agents, ac- 
celeration, antioxidants, and mold lubri- 
cation. Specific compounds are given 
for a number of hard rubber products, 
among them being: combs, battery con- 
tainers, caster wheels, and bowling 
balls. In conclusion the use of Neo- 
prene and Isolac, a_ thermoplastic 
derivative of rubber, in hard rubber or 
semi-hard rubber compounds is dis- 
cussed. 


“Goodrich Heavy Duty Truck & Bus 
and Diesel Starting Batteries.” The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 8 pages. 
This catalog explains the construction 
of the firm’s line of heavy-duty truck, 
bus, and Diesel starting batteries which 
use Kathanode retainer mats of spun 
glass to hold the active material in the 
plates until entirely worn out, The dif- 
ferent types of batteries are illustrated, 
and the catalog gives complete specifi- 
cations and plate dimensions on each 
battery. 


“Changes in Import Duties since the 
Passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 and 
Items on which Rates of Duty or Duty- 
Free Status is Bound in Trade Agree- 
ments.” Miscellaneous Series, January 
1, 1939. United States Tariff Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. Price 45¢. 172 pages. 
This booklet, in convenient tabular 
form, lists all changes in import duties, 
including those resulting from trade 
agreements, since the passage of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. Thus, the present 
dutiable status of merchandise’ im- 
ported into the United States may be 
readily determined by consulting the 
Tariff Act of 1930 in conjunction with 
this pamphlet which conveniently fol- 
lows the same classification and order. 
Changes arising from the recent agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom are in- 
cluded. Among the items of interest 
to the rubber industry in this list are: 
such compounding ingredients as 
stearic acid, litharge, magnesium car- 
bonate, lithopone, and talc; rubber 
products which include belting, elastic 
knit fabrics, footballs, footwear, hose 
and tubing, golf ball centers, and hard 
rubber goods; and, on the free list, 
crude rubber, gutta percha, etc. 





“The Vanderbilt News.” January - 
February, 1939. Vol. 9. No. 1. R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave. New 


York, N. Y. 28 pages. The first article 
of this issue demonstrates, through the 
use of photographs of vulcanized 
samples, the danger of surface cracking 
resulting from sulphur contamination of 
the soapstone used in the pan curing of 
low-sulphur and sulphurless goods. In 
the second article general principles for 
the compounding of hard rubber prod- 
ucts have been indicated, several specific 
compounds being given for: combs, 
trays, acid resisting pipe, battery jars, 
dental rubber, etc. Shorter articles deal 
with: the advantages of Telloy in a 
sulphurless Tuads compound; the use 
of McNamee Clay in producing a high 
modulus latex compound; the advan- 
tages of AgeRite Alba in articles sub- 
ject to atmospheric cracking in service: 
and the use of Ledate, lead dimethyl- 
dithiocarbamate, as a non-scorchy ac- 
celerator for litharge compounds. An 
enclosure with this issue comprises an 
index for volumes one to eight inclu- 
sive, 1931 to 1938 The Vanderbilt 
News 


of 


“Rex-Weld and Rex-Tube Flexible 
Metal Hose.” Chicago Metal Hose 
Corp., Maywood, Ill, 40 pages. This 
catalog describes the firm’s complete 
line of flexible metal hose for a wide 
variety of applications. A new products 
section presents three new items: diesel 
exhaust hose; Avioflex hose for con- 
necting oil, air, and gas lines; and stain- 
steel bellows for a multitude of 
industrial uses. 


less 


“American Standard Cast-Iron Pipe 
Flanges and Flanged Fittings for Max- 
imum Saturated Steam Service Pres- 
sures of 125 pounds per square inch.” 
The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 29 W, 39th St., New York, 


N. Y. This standard is a revision of 
the 1928 edition. Its changes and addi- 
tions bring it in line with up-to-date 


practice in the manufacture and use of 
these fittings. Corrections have been 
made in wall thicknesses on sizes three 
inches and smaller to establish the 
actual minimum dimensions in practice 
with cast iron. Wall thickness toler- 
ance has also been included to establish 
inspection requirements. Steam service 
pressure ratings have been revised by 
adjusting the ratings down on the basis 
of size, thereby satisfying the needs and 
tice of industry and keeping the 
safety factors on a more conservative 
basis. The price of a single copy is 60¢; 
special prices have been established for 
quantities 


prac 





“A Yearbook of Railroad Informa- 


tion,” 1938 Edit Prepared by 
Eastern Ratlroads’ Committee on Pub- 
Relations, 143 Liberty St., N. Y. C 
N. the for tion presented in 
] is largely statistical and 
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Book Review 
“An Introduction to Industrial Rhe- 





cal methods. Some progress in coordi- 
made in this country 
formation and work of the 
Rheology, but much remains 
be done While the author 
mends Houwink’s “Plasticity, Elasticity, 
id th if Matter,” he points 
advanced for 


has been 


ough the 





society ot 


com- 


Structure 





ut that it is somewhat 
it familiar with the concepts of 
also the 


rheology, as are two reports on 


the 


viscosity and plasticity issued by 
7 Study of Viscosity 


Sciences at Amster- 


Committee for th 


if C 
of the Acadamy of 





dan 

I he present book, which is the first 

use the term “rheology” in the title, 
the has attempted to coordinate 
nf »btained on the subject 
r ditferent sources. Intended 
as ntroduction to the subject 
ind a working tool for the practical 


contains no more theo 


essential for 


man, the book 


retical physics than 1s an 
tanding of the concepts involved. 
To discuss adequately the many varie- 
plastic flow complicated by such 

thixotropy, 


and synereris within 





ties of 
phenomena as dilatancy, 
elastic hysteresis, 
small volume has re- 
which 


the space of this 


sulted in a brevity of treatment 


frequently may leave much to be de 
sired by the reader. This deficiency is 
offset to some degree by the relatively 


extensive bibliography at the end of 
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ANTIOXIDANTS. II. Tests on Zinc Oxide 
Mixings. J. R. Scott, J. Rubber Res., 7, 
109-22 (1938). 

PACKING OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER IN THE 
SyNTHETIC RuBBeR PLANT No. 1. V. S. 
Volkov, Sintet, Kautschuk, 2, 41 (1936). 

BUTADIENE AND Its PoLyMERIDES. G. G. 


Kobljanski and K. B. Piotrovski, Sintet. 


Kautschuk, 3, 3-7 (1936). 
INFLUENCE OF HEATING ON SopIUM- 
BUTADIENE RUBBER IN SortuTion, I. I. 


Shukov, V. A. Komarov, S. F. Valter, 
and E. I. Gribova, Stntet. Kautschuk, 2, 
4-9 (1936). 

STRUCTURE OF ELASTIC POLYMERIDES. C. 


Ferri, Chimie & wdustrie, 20, 600-604 
(1938). 
RUBBER SPRINGING FOR CYCLES AND 


Motorcycies, Bull. Rubber Growers’ As- 
socn., Jan., 1939, pp. 49-50. 

RUBBER AND THE ENGINEER. Bull. Rub- 
ber Growers’ Assocn., Jan., 1939, pp. 51-54. 

Mopekn TrreE MANUFACTURE. Part I. 
\. Frohlich, Rubber Age (London), Feb., 
1939, pp. 350-52. 

GASTEX wv. CHANNEI 
Stocks. Rubber Age 
1939, pp. 353-55. 

How Do You Test Ruspper HANDLES? 
\. G. Arend, Rubber Age (London), 
Feb., 1939, pp. 357-58. 

RuBBER BLock SprinG Support. P. 
Grodzinski, Rubber Age (London), Feb., 
1939, pp. 358-59. 


TREAD 
Feb., 


BLACK IN 
(London), 
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8936 2000. 475,500 62,700 14,400 9,600 27,900 8,800 56,800 71,800 16,000 61,700 31,000 65,100 831,800 
a $92,528 137,351 19,257 14,969 36,087 13,063 59,959 98,170 23,980 62,205 30,462 77,389 1,120,500 
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“Estimated +U. K. figures show gross imports, not net imports. Source: Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee. 
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Patents 


MACHINERY 
United States 


2,144,623. Tread Cutter. E. M. God- 
frey, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn. 

2,144,724. Vulcanizer. R. E. Law- 
rence, Fresno, Calif. 

2,145,607. Tube Splicer. G. B. Nich- 
ols, assignor to Firestone a & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, 

2,145,653. Heel Mold. C. and F Hall, 


assignors of 
Hallett, all of 
Mexico. 
2,145,806. Tire Drum. E. F. 
darek, assignor to General 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


one-third to H. H 
Mexico, D. F 


2,145,890. Inner Tube Reenforcer. A. 
Riccio, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2,146,293. Dipped Goods Apparatus. J. 
R. Gammeter, Akron, 


Dominion of Canada 


378,950. Ball Feeding or Delivering 
Apparatus. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, assignee of H. Willshaw and 
T. Norcross, both of Birmingham, 
both in England, 

378,953. Tire Builder. Firestone 
& Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
ilton, Ont., assignee of R. W. 
Akron; -©.,-0. S, A. 


United Kingdom 


493,639. Calender for Relief Designs. 
Consolidated Rubber Manufacturers, 


Tire 
Ham- 
Allen, 


Ltd. 

493,718. Molding Press. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd. F. Walker, and F-. 
Shaw & Co., Ltd. 

493,724. Golf Ball Coating Apparatus. 
M. F. Holt. 

493,767. Tire Molding Apparatus. Dun- 


lop Rubber Co., Ltd., H. Willshaw, 
and H. Smith. 

493,921. Vehicle Spring Mold. 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd. 

494,066. Thread Cutter. W. Diederich. 

494,081. Thread Splitter. Easthamp- 
ton Rubber Thread Co. 

494,407. Groove Cutter. M. Ovez. 

495,255. Wire Rope Apparatus. Cal- 
lender’s Cable & Construction Co., 
Ltd., and G. M. Harris. 


Germany 


670,701. Equipment and Method of 
Making Thread from Latex. Inter- 
national Latex Processes, Ltd., St. 
Peter’s Port, Channel Islands. Rep- 
resented by C, and E. Wiegand, both 
of Berlin. 

670,745. Device to Shape Cord Inlays 
for Tires. LL. Herbert, Frankfurt 
a.M., and A. Frohlich, Odenwald. 

670,960. Device to Make Designs on 
Rubber Surfaces. H. Baechthold, St. 
Gallen, Bruggen, Switzerland. Rep- 
resented by H. Scheidegger, Berlin. 

671,145. Tire Drum. Deutsche Dunlop 
Gummi-Co. A.G., Hanau a.M. 

671,213. Trough for Kneading and 
Mixing Machines. A. Lasch, Stutt- 
gart, Bad Cannstatt, and K. Frei, 
Esslingen-Oberesslingen. 


Fire- 


and Trade 


PROCESS 
United States 


Artificial Leather. C \ 
Appleton, 


2,143,911. 


Fourness, assignor to 


Paper Patents Co., Neenah, both in 
Wis 

2,144,388. Variegated Colored Articles. 
kK. H. Quasebarth, Hauppauge, N. Y 


2,144,495. Composite Article. B. J. 
ag ig assignor to. Firestone 
re & Rubber Co., Akron, O 


2145 


,039. Chlorinated Rubber Coating. 
W: Zander, assignor to Deutsche 
Gold- und Silber Scheideanstalts, 


vormals Roessler, both of Frankiurt 
a.M., Germany. 

2,145,731. Corrugated Sponge Rubber. 
H. R. Minor, assignor to Industrial 


Process Corp., both of Dayton, O. 


2,146,559. Hose. R. Berkowitz, assign- 
or to Metal Hose & Tubing Co., 
Inc., both of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2,146,597. Treating Rubber. E. W. 


Schwartz and E. T. Croasdale, both 
of Bridgeport, Conn., assignors to 
General Electric Co., a corporation 
OLN: -¥; 

Dominion of Canada 


378,948. Abrasive Wheel. Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, assignee of A. L. 
Ball, Lewiston Heights, and R. C 
Benner, Niagara Falls, co-inventors, 
both inuN: Y.. U.S: A. 

378,991. Battery Separator. Willard 
Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, as- 
signee on i. & Wells, Cleveland 


Heights, both in O., U. S. A. 
379,124 and 379,125. Sole or Heel 
Tread. Panther Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Sherbrooke, P. Q., assignee of A 
Greenbaum, Beachmont, Mass., U 
So Ac 

379,137. Lamination Process. Shell- 
mar Products Co., assignee of | 
Gurwick, Mt. Vernon, O., U. S. A 
379,403. Leather-Like Material. Ca- 
nadian Industries, Ltd. Montreal, 
P. Q., assignee of J. J. Moriarty, 


Toronto, Ont. 
United Kingdom 


494,020. Artificial Leather. Salpa Fr 
Caise. 

494,142. Diaper. A. E. Fridolph 

494,231. Imitation Leather. J] Le 
cacheux. 

494,336. Sponge Rubber Articles. J. A 
Talalay. 

494,466. Treating Textiles. British 
Celanese, Ltd. 

494,630. Sponge Rubber. H. R. Minor 

494.663. Woven Fabric. Heberlein & 
Co., A.G. 

495,539. Elastic Fabrics. F. F. Schwartz 
and M. A. Chavannes. 

Germany 

670,213. Reducing Inflammability of 

Plastics, Especially Rubber. FE. L. 


Raymond, Marseilles, France. Repre 
sented by E. and W. Meissner and 
H,. Tischer, all of Berlin. 


Inner 
Rub- 


for 
Tire & 


670,321. Rubber Valves 
Tubes, Etc. . Firestone 
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Marks 


ber Co., Akron, O., U. S. A. Repre- 
sen ted by K Lengener and H Kosel, 
both ot Berlin. 

670,397. Rubber-Cement Mixes. Inter 


esses, Ltd. St 
Islands Rep 
Wiegand, b I 


national Latex Proc 
Peter’s Port, Channel 
resented by C. and E 
tf Berlin. 

670,368. Vulcanizing Lengths of Rub- 


ber. Boston Wover ee se & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., S. A. Rep 
resented by C. “gael and K 
Lengner, both of Berlin 


670,942. Recovering Fibers from Vul- 

eae Rubber Scrap. A. Liebscher, 
ruppen b. Pirna, Elbe 

671, 144. Gas Masks. Chemische Fabrik 


Dr. Hugo Stoltzenberzg, Hamburg 


CHEMICAL 
United States 


spa Se oe Pumice Composition. 
A € riola, a N assignor 
of one- ‘i ait to N. Lo Cicero. 

2,144,446. Rubber Preservative. I. Wil- 
liams, Woodstown, N. J., and A. M 
Neal, assignors to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., both of Wil- 
mington, Del. 


2,144,590. Rubber Preservative. J. Tep- 
pema, Boston, Mass., assignor t 
Wi ingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

2,145,341. ei Agent. C. H 
Campbell, Kent, 

2,145,390. Rubber Hydrochloride Com- 
position. E. Gebauer -Fuelnegg, de- 
ceased, late of Gary, Ind. by M 
Gebauer - Fuelnegg, administratrix, 
Evanston, Ill., and F. E. Williams, 
Gary, Ind., assignors to Marbon 
Corp., Chicago, II. 

2,145,412. Phenol - Aldehyde Rubber 
Hydrochloride Compositions. H. A 
Winkelmann, assignor to Marbon 
Corp., bo f Chicago, Ill 


2,145,808 inedlien R. L. Sibley, 


Nitro, W. Va., assignor, by mesne 
assignments, Monsanto Chemical 
0: St. Loui s, Mo 

2,146,594. Insulating Compound. M.H 
Savage and F. C. Spargo, both of 
New Haven, and E W. Schwartz, 
Bridgeport, both in Conn., assignors 
to Gener Electric Co., a corpora- 
tion of v Yy 

2,146,595. Insulating Compound. E. W 


Schwartz and E. T. Croasdale, both 
of Br dg port, Conn assignors 
General E Mectric 6 

2,146,596. Insulating en E. W 


Schwartz, 
Savage and F, ( 


Bridgeport, and M. H 


t 


Sparg , Doth of 


New Haven, both in Conn., assignors 
to General Electric Co 

2,146,669. Accelerator. H. I. Crame 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor 


Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del 


Dominion of Canada 


379,402. Paint. Canadian Industries, 
Ltd., M — P. Q., assignee of P 
L M: igil Ransomville, and C 
Dange Imajer Niagara Falls, co-in 


both m N.Y. U: SoA 


ventors, 
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United Kingdom 


Insulation Compound. 
Ltd. 


493,395. British 


Thomson-Houston Co., 


493,552. Rubber-Carbon Black Com- 
position. Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Led. 

493,705. Wick-Impregnating Agents. 
Deutsche Hydrierwerke A.G. 

493,779. Adhesive. A, Abbey, (Car- 


borundum Co.) 


493,893. Coating Compositions. Soc. 
D’Etudes Et De Travaux D’Imper- 
meabilisation Procedes D’Etancheite 
ye eB 

494,031. Golf Ball Composition. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., D. F. Twiss, 
S. G. Ball, and J. F. Cookson. 

494,043. Rubber. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., D. F. Twiss, and J. Moore. 


494,058. Fire Resistant and Electrical- 
ly Conductive Compositions. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., and D. Bulgin. 

494.383. Rubber-to-Metal Binder. 
Piaudler-Werke A.G 


494,385. Accelerators. Wingfooc Corp 

494,533. Printing Roller Compositions. 
A. L. Freedlander. 

494.002. Accelerators. Wingfoot Corp. 

494.629. Cable Sheath Composition, 


United States Rubber Products, Inc. 
494,095. Cable Composition. Standard 
Telephones & Cables, Ltd., and W 
K. Weston. 
494,721. Flooring Compositions. 
goleum-Nairn, Inc 


Con- 


494,748. Polymerization of Synthetic 
Rubber. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 

494,752. Polymerization of Synthetic 
Rubber. W. W. Triggs, (E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co.). 

494,095. Cable Composition. Standard 
Telephones & Cables, Ltd., and T. R 
Scott 

495,085. Chlorinated Synthetic Rub- 
ber. A. Carpmael, (I, G. Farbenin- 


dustrie A.G.). 

495,159. Printing Roller Composition. 
Rapid Roller Co. 

495,247. Stabilized Dithiocarbamates. 
Wingfoot Corp. 

495,263. Synthetic Rubber Adhesive. 
B.B, Chemical Co., Ltd., L. E. Pudde- 
foot, and K. H. Elson. 

495,264. Coating Compositions. J. H. 
Gaskell. 

495,460. Rubber Coloring Agent. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A.G 

495,967 and 495,968. Laquer Composi- 
tion. H. Michaelis, Jun 





GENERAL 


United States 


2,143,637 Inner Tube. G. W. Becker, 
Silver Lake, assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, both in O 
2,143,844. Laminated Structure. A. O. 
Daller, Dennisport, Mass., assignor 
to Utility Packages, Inc., New York 
2,143,960. Hose. W. T. Stalter and M 
M. Latta, assignors to Western Rub- 
ber Co., all of Gosh Ind 
2,144,014. Pencil and “eam. ( P 
Finck, West Oran N. J., assignor 
to Eberha rd A ning «Reeth oF , a cor 
n of N. ¥ 
2,1 44.026 Well Packer. Park, 
assignor to |] \. Lavne, both of 
Houston, Tex 
bareso ig Strip. C. J. Ran 
Conn., assignor, by 


United States 


£3 


Gali, Na iTUCK, 


Signments, t 


Rubber Co., New York, N. Y 


2,144,122. 


2,144,159. 


2,144,167. 


2,144,170. 


2,145,280 


Fishing Rod Attachment. 
eye assignor to Enter- 
Mig. both of Akron, O. 
Dish ‘Structure Support. A. 
Grand Haven, Mich. 
Bumper Guard. R, C. Sam- 
Detroit, assignor to Chrysler 
Highland Park, both in Mich. 
Joint. C. C. Utz and L, M 
Detroit, assignors to Chrysler 
Corp., Highland Park, both in Mich. 
2,144,187. Tire Deflater. J. Kotch, 
Warren, O. 
2,144,296. Fountain Pen. R. Namiki, 
Takinogawa-ku, Tokyo-Shi, Japan. 


Ome ie 
prise 
T. Kieft, 
ders, 


Corp., 


Ball, 


2,144,381. Shoe Form. W. F. Kuster, 
Chicago, III. 

2,144,389. Sport Suit. E. M. Rothman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,144,419. Pipe Cleaner. L. H. Slo- 
cumb, Ferguson, Mo. 

2,144,478. Hose. E. Baumgratz, de- 


ceased, by E. Baumgratz, sole repre- 
sentative of the heirs, assignor to 
Robert Bosch Gesellschaft mit besch- 
rankter Haftung, Stuttgart, Germany. 

2,144,588. Mat. M. Low, Washington, 
D. C., assignor to Wingfoot Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. 

2.144,058. Fountain Pen. A. Hirth, de- 
ceased, by A. Koch, executor, both 
of Stuttgart, Germany. 

2,144,067. Fabric. J. Stein, New York, 
N. Y 


2,144,689. Shoe Fabric. E. F. Roberts, 
Rye, assignor, by mesne assignments, 
to United States Rubber Co., New 
York, both in N. 

2,144,691. Bearing Seal. A. H. Schmal, 
assignor to S K F Industries, Inc., 
both of Philadelphia, Pa. 


2,144,848. Cushion Support. R. P. 
Miller, Burbank, Calif., assignor to 
United Research Corp., Long Island 
City, N.Y. 

2,144,849. Printing Fixture. S. A. 
Moore, Flint, assignor to General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, both in Mich. 

2,144,860. Fan. J. R. Thorp, assignor 
to Fulton Co., both of West Allis, 
Wis. 

2,144,897. Fastener. A. Salinger, Bronx- 
ville, assignor to J. B, Kleinert Rub- 


ber Co., New York, both in N. Y. 
2,144,933. Toy. B. Richter, Flushing, 
N. Y. 
2,144,980. Die Apparatus. C. H. Jo- 
hanson, assignor to O. S. Johanson, 


both of Los Angeles, Calif. 


2,145,037. Cushion Support. A. E. 
Bennett, New York, N. Y. 

2,145,057. Pessary. J. Schmid, Bever- 
ly Hills, Calif. 

2,145,061. Shoe Protector. M. W. 
Stuart, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

2,145,142. Eraser Attachment, F. W. 
Stout, New York, N. Y. 

2,145,181. Dispensing Box. M. P. Ken- 
nedy, London, Ont., Canada. 

2,145,189. Sealing Device. T. D. Na- 
than, Cuyahoga Falls, and W. D. 
Eakin and F. F. Brucker, both of 


Akron, both in O., assignors to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


2,145,218. Valve Stem. L. C. Broecker, 
assignor to Bridgeport Brass Co., 
both of Bridgeport, Conn. 

2,145,235. Locomotive Cab Curtain. 
R. E. Cryor, Oak Park, assignor to 
Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chi- 


cago, both in IIl, 
Engine 
Dayton, O. 


Mounting. W. FE. 


Stitz, 


2,145,284. Elastic Seal. W. J. Ander- 
son, Bronx, and S. S. Rosen, as- 
signors to Protex Industries, Inc., 


both in New York, all in N. Y. 





India Rubber World 


PW. 
assignor to 
Wil- 


2,145,343. Escalator Roller. 
Dempsey, Pittsburgh, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
merding, both in Pa. 


2,145,363. Tire Pressure Indicator. L. 
Miller, Brownwood, Tex. 

2,145,566. Pumping Device. J. Corydon 
and R. Lowe, assignors to Propor- 


tioneers, Inc., all of Providence, R. I. 


2,145,571. Jacking Device. E. D. 
O'Donnell, Kings Cross, Sydney, 
Australia. 


2,145,596. Plug. A. E. Grant, New 
York, N. Y., assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to M. F. Ashley, Boston, 
Mass. 

2,145,613. Barrel. C. C. Shenk, West 
Millcreek Township, and A. Lans- 
berry, assignors to Continental Rub- 
ber Works, both of Erie, both in Pa. 

2,145,705. Cable Cushion Cap. H. V. 
Wodtke, Marion, Ind., assignor to 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
York, N. 

2,145,789. Foundation Garment. A. L. 
Finkelstein, assignor to Snug-Fit 
Foundations, Inc., both of New 
Work N.Y. 

2,145,892. Refrigerator. D. Roberts, 
assignor to Rubatex Products, Inc., 
both of New York, N. Y 


2,145,928. Fluid Seal with Packing. 
W. A. Heinze, Chicago, and W. F. 
Bernstein, Brookfield, assignors to 


Victor Mfg. 
both in II. 


& Gasket Co., Chicago, 


2,145,974. Welding Helmet. C. H. 
Dockson, Detroit, Mich. 

ee Heel. B. Rubel, New York, 
ie 

2,146,102. Tire Inflater Control. C. 


Wiegand, Seattle, Wash. 

2,146,218. Hose. E. G. Kimmich and 
J. L. Cutler, both of Akron, O., as- 
signors to Wingfoot Corp., Wilming- 


ton, Del. 

2,146,236. Molding Tray. F. R. Stamp, 
assignor to A. E. Stamp, both of 
Wabash, Ind. 

2,146,341. Rail Tie. M. Kahn, Cologne- 
Riehl, Germany. 


2,146,359. Road Marking Block. P. 
Shaw, Halifax, England. 

2,146,377. Battery. F. MacCallum, as- 
signor of one-half to A, H. Redfern, 
both of Birmingham, England, H. 
Prince and M. MacCallum, execu- 
trices of estate of F. MacCallum, 
deceased. 

2,146,455. Toothbrush. J. H. Tepper, 
Worcester, Mass. 

2,146,472. Cervical Applicator. J. S. 
Heintz and M. S. Cook. 

2,146,494. Breeches, S. Adamson, Rye, 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York, both in N. Y. 

2,146,641. Pipe Joint. A. T. McWane, 
Birmingham, Ala, 

2,146,668. Car Step. B. C. Baade, as- 
signor to Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp., 
both of Akron, O. 

2,146,694. Woven Fabric Treater. J. H. 
Wrigley, Worthington, and A. Mel- 
ville, Standish, both in England, as- 

signors to Cluett, Peabody & Co., 

inc., Troy, N. Y 


Dominion of Canada 


378,990. Battery Separator. Willard 
Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, as- 


signee of L. E. Wells, Cleveland 
Heights, both in O., U. S. A. 
379,004. Engine Mounting. M. F. A, 
Julien, Paris, and J F. Paulsen, Viro- 
flav. co-!nventors, both in France. 
379,102. Pedal. Duffy Mfg. Co., as- 
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signee of R. A. Boersma, both of 
Holland, Mich., U S. A. 
379,120. Cechinntng Device. National 


Malleable & Steel Casting Co., Cleve- 


land, assignee of R. C. Hobson, 
Cleveland Heights, O., U. S. A. 

379,144. Joint. Thomp: son Products, 
Inc., Cleveland, O., assis enee of G. H. 
Hufferd, Detroit, Mic 

379.201, Trass, E: L we au, Hasselt; 
Belgium. 

379,210. nee. V. P. Wachter, 
Joliet, 1 a A. 

379,263. Kescide Tray. General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich., as- 


signee of H. D. Geyer, Dayton, O., 
both in the U.S. A. 

379,357. Surgical Bandage. Bees 
Sawyer, Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. 
379,358. Rubber Band. A. Scheitlin, 

Zurich, Switzerland. 

379,359. Shower Hood. H.. Schnait- 
tacher, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
379,366. Baby Nurser. L. A. Zohe, 

Syractise; N: ¥., U.S. A. 

379,380. Vacuum Cleaner. Air-Way 
Electric Appliance Corp., assignee of 
Dy iL. Boyd) . 2H Burmeister, and 
D. M. Dow, co-inventors, all of To- 
ledo, O., U. S. A, 

379,393. Explosive Impervious Pack- 
age. American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., New York, assignee of R. W. 
Lahey, New Rochelle, both in N, Y., 
and F. J. Rape, Edenburg, Fal (CO- 
inventors, all in the U. S. A. 

379,419. Engine Mounting. L. Gard- 
ner & Sons, Ltd., assignee of J. H. 5S 


Gardner, co-inventors, all 
England. 

White Cap Co., 
White, 


and J. K. 
of Patricroft, 
379 457. Closure Cap. 
Chicago, assignee of W. P. 
Glencoe, both in IIL, U. S. A. 


379,468. Sole and Heel. D. T. Suss- 
man, assignee of L. Grover, Toronto. 

379,524. Heel. W. Wood, ieee Van- 
couver, B, C 

United Kingdom 

492,195. Axle Gear. Zavody Tatra Ak- 
ciova Spolecnost Pro Stavbu Auto- 
mobilu A Seleznicnich Vozu, 

492,510. Tire Inflater. G. Vallette. 

492,715. Escalator. J. & E. Hall, Ltd., 
and J. A. May. 

492,815. Air Tube. F. Heller. 

492,824. Saddle. J. G Jelley. 

492.841. Tire. Bendix - Westinghouse 
Automotive Air Brake Co. 

492,995. Wheel. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd: and R.. F.. Daw. 

493,110. Gas Lighter. H. and D. H. 
Biggleston. 

493,115. Gun Turret. Bristol Aero- 


plane Co., Ltd., and L. G. Frise. 
493,119. Resilient Support. M. F. A. 
Julien. 
493,186. Grinding Wheel. 
Grinding Wheel Co., Ltd. 
493,309. Lock. A. E. Mundy. 
493,326. Razor Wiper. A. Scott. 
493,328. Resilient Mounting. Getefo 


Norton 


Ges. Fur Technischen Fortschritt. 
493,356. Cushion Material. C. Weis- 
leder. 
493,383. Spray Producer. Robin- 


son and F. Nicholl, Pero as C. 


Robinson & Co.). 


493,483. Mechanical Dispatch Appa- 
ratus. Dart Cash Carrier Co., Ltd., 
W. A. Edwards, and F. Machin. 

493,504. Liquid Dispenser. k. F. Lay- 
ton. 

493,525. Conveyer Belt. E. W. Cole- 
man. 

493,545. Fire Engine. J. H. Sparshatt. 


493,549. Foot Rest. J. Pim. 


493,575. Joint Making Packing. H. E. 


Potts, (International Hydrogenation 
Patents Co., Ltd.). 
493,582. Heel. J. and S. Pinaud. 


Wheel Tire. J. Flett. 

493,657. Shock eer Ribbesferd 
Co., Ltd., and P. W. Thornhill. 

493,661. Golf Practice ‘Apparatus. EP. 


Broscombe. 


493,612. 


493,703. Hydraulic Power Transmit- 
ter. H. Sinclair and A, C. Bas ebe. 
493,792. Till. Svenska MKassaregister- 
Aktiebolaget. 

493,794. Joint. Hardy, Spicer & Co., 
Ltd., and T. A. Waldron 

493,834. Wheel. Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd 

493,847. Compound Sheet Material. Kk. 


H. Hacklander and Hacklander (Mo- 
hair Fabrics), Ltd. 
493,848. Spring Surface. 
and C. W, Ambrose. 
493,899. Resilient Mounting. Meta- 
lastik, Ltd. 


hen, td. 


493,904. Footwear. J. E. Pollak, (Con- 
tinental Gummi-Werke A.G.). 

493,942. Spring Suspension. C. Mac 
beth. 


Spear & Jack- 
Parsons. 


493,972, Saw Handle. 
son, Ltd., and G. W. 


494,038. Tube. Superflexit, Ltd. and 
W. H. Grint. 

494,053. Paper-Hangers’ Machine. O 
Arnold. 

494,057. Joint. R. Dome and P. Jaross. 

494,112. Refrigerator. B. Marchini. 

494.115. Gas Excluding Guards. T 
Punshon. 

494,130. Resilient Seat-Mounting. Gete- 
fo Ges. Fur Technischen Fortschritt 

494,131. Furniture Joints. J. A. Biddle-- 


combe and W. A. Brockbank 


494,170. Stamping Die. FE. Becker. 

494.173. Anaesthetic Apparatus. H. C 
Heide, (T. H. Small). 

494.187. Hydraulic Power Transmis- 
sion. C. A. Voigt. 

494,205. Window and Door Frames. 
M. J. C. Johanns, 

494,207. Diving Suit. E. Topper and 
W. H. Martin. 

494,228. Suspensory. J. J. Cartledge. 

494,241. Tube Filling Device. B. E. 


Johnson and Aktiebolaget G. Arehns 


Mekaniska Verkstad. 


494,248. Gun Mounting. Vickers (Avi- 
tion), Ltd., and B. N. Wallis. 

494,337. Tubes. L. Webb. 

494,360. Resilient Mounting. Getefo 
Ges. Fur Technischen Fortschritt. 

494,393. Suspensory. J. J. Cartledge. 

494,402. Gasket. General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

494.403. Surgical Pouch. J. Leu. 

494,422. Fabric Finishing Apparatus. 
L. A. Runton. 

494,500. Respiratory Filter. Soc. Itali- 
ana Pirelli. 

494,514. Container Closure. W. S 
Freeman. 

494,529. Dart Board. Dunlop Rubber 


Co., Ltd, G. Vaughan, and J. W. 


Hitchman, 


494,530. Stuffing Box Substitute. K. 
Berndt. 

494,534. Fluid- Pressure Servomotor. 
Askania-Werke A.-G. Vorm. Central- 
werkstatt Dessau Und C. Bamberg- 
Friedenau. 

494,543. Syringe. A. C. McKay. 

494,562. Hat Pegs. F. D. Leighton and 
W. Hobson. 

494,568. Dart Board. Dunlop Rubber 


Co., Ltd., G. Vaughan, and J. W 
Hitchman. 
494,585. Undergarment. M. 


son-Bland. 


Hender- 
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Wheel Tire. 
Maatschappij voor 
trieele Financiering). 

494,608. Bathing Cap. Reliance Rub- 


ber Co, Ltd; and EL. J. Copsy 


494,597, 


Ck: atria 


R. N. Eichholz, 
Indus- 


494,612. Bottle Closure. P. F. La 
Roche 

494,632. Engine Mounting. Daimler 

; Benz A.G. 

496,650. Joint. Automotive Produ 
Co;, Lid. D. ‘T. Brock,and'G. Ro-G 
Gates. 

494,670. Oxygen - Administering Ap- 
paratus. Tor Equi _— Co, Etd., B 
Monk, and H. J. Rickwood 


494,712. Draught and Gas Excluders. 
i P unsh mn 


494,725. Brush Drip Catcher. F. P 
Talati 

494,765. Hydraulic eo. Dunloy 
Rubber Co., Ltd., E. Beharrell, J. 
Wright, and H. Tr revaskis 

494,815 Blood-Pressure Measurer. 
Siemens & Halske A.G. 

494,885. Sac for Pressing, Bending, 
and Veneering Wood. J. Palfi 

494,886. Magnetic — British Thom- 
son-Houston Co., Ltd. 

494,892. Ball Mill. eae » Gr usonwerk 
AG. 

494,924. Steering Wheel. J. W. Kave 

494,965. Sand Mixer. F. R late, 


(Beardsley & Piper Co.) 
494,973. Fan Motor. M. W. Woods, 
Ltd., and B. B. Daly. 


494,978. Joints. Hardy, Spicer & Co., 
Ltd., and T. F. Green 

494,992. Fountain Pen. C. Livsey 

495,039 tees, Casing. British TI 
son-Ho Co, Ltd. aud<-T. J 
Stent 

495,054. Closure Cap. J. Lucas, Ltd 


and G. D 
495,068. Bearings. A 
and A. Y. Hoy 
495,118. Gravity - Separation 
tus. J. W. Hartley 


opencer 


Hoy & C - 2 hen 


Appara- 


495,158. Coated Fabrics. Fabbriche 
Riunite Industria Gomma Torino W 
rk rtiny Industria Gomma - Spiga - 

bit-Life 

498.164. Suspensory. J. J. Cartledg« 

495,201. Plate Clamping Device. A 
Verdon-Roe. 

“oe ee Machine. Beardsley 
c iper 

495,241. Electrotype, W. C. Huebner 

495,288. Dentures. F. M. Zull. 

495,384. Joint-Making Packing. Elec- 


trical Improvements, Ltd., and D. G 
Clarkson. 
495,498. Sifting Apparatus. F. 


Grusonwerk A.G. 


Krupp 


495,535. Suction Box. Rohrbacher 
Lederfabrik J. Poeschl’s Sohne A.G 

495,548. Gear Pump. General Motors 
Corp. 

493,563. Piston. P. G. Ehrhardt 

495,652. Toys. J. Morrell & Co.. Ltd 
(J. Morreil & Co.) , 

495,671. Siphon Head. L.. Ekes 

495,730. Apparatus to Treat Materials 
with Liquids. C. A. Huttinger 

Germany 


670.414. Perforated Rubber Sheet for 
Bathing Suits. International Latex 


Processes, Ltd, St. Peter’s Port, 


Channel Islands. Represented 4 R 
and M. M. Wirth, and C. Weihe, all 
of Frankfurt a.M., and T. N Ko ehn 
horn, P. Wirth, and A. Mentzel. all 


of Berlin. 


670,519. Panties. Deutsche Kabelwerke 
A.G., Berlin 

671,114. V-Belt. Continental Gummi- 
Werke A.G., Hannover 





TRADE MARKS 


United States 


\f; ( 1 ant Cyr 


MIT¢ I 


t i i y the W 
“Goodyear Footwear Corporation.” 


New York, N. Y 
364,145. Saf.T.Skin. Prophyla 
} } S ( . 


Wotnam ales 3 Inc 
N. ¥ 
364,162. Longwear. Golf ball 
Pr ess | , Warren, Pa 
64,188. Reliance. Bicycles 
Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Wi 
De 
364,238. Arraskyn. Gloves. H 
ber ( Inc., Wilmington, I 
364,241 Bull Dog. Harness 
r fhe straps tor !ooms 


Wover Hose “ Rubber 
bridge, Mass 

364.271. Paperite. Wire \ 
Cc New Haven, Conr 


364,272. Heatex. Wir \ 
{ New Haver g 

364,290 Dubl-Du, (y t T 
& ( New York, N. ¥ 


T 


364,365. Elasking. Embroider 
| ] Schwart loi 


| 
Setar er 


364,549. Neco-Type. Rubb 
nin¢ + Wort ester? 


t \ 


M vi 
64.618 x 
1\f 
ST \ 
R Ww \ Mig { 
{ MNeowt 1 
64.6 Flexfilm. S 
4 4 T \\ 





Slippette. Footwear 


words: “Fleet 


R. H 


The Ship 


t., Canada 
a winged 
Foot” 


rds 


i i twear ( 
64,01 Permofiex. st bl 
; Mills ( West Have 
. . , fig Flas 
American M Wi 
364,027, Chica by Bonzette. G es 
ssieres, et Bonzette Foundat s 
] New York, N. ¥ 
64.031. Swing ‘Round. : 
versal Brassiere & Justrite Corse 
New York, N. ¥ 
64 y Star Brand. Wearing apparel 
\ | Dower ( . Boston, Mass 
364.064. Biaband. Foundation garments, 
brassieres t Poirette ( rsets, In 
N York, N. \ 
64,08 Faylastic. assieres, g rdles 
et Fav-Mis® Brassiere ( Inc 


Imingt 


1 Rub 
Yel 
strapping 

epee 
) Can 


n the company’s $5 cumu 








lative ferred stock, is equivalent to 
Il4e share the mpany’s 1,314,296 
hares t mimon stock outstanding, 
ired w consolidated net ss 
S&78,580 1937 Phe mpany re 
el ed t ss of $209,551 r the six 
n hs ¢ ( June 30, 1938. Consoli 
ite n sales 1938 t ed $115 
07 cecreast tf 23.3% trom 1937 
i i ¢ ssets Decembe 3] 
1938, amounted to $75,563,106, including 
asl t $14,614,530, and current labil 
$12,450,903, a ratio of 607 to 1 
1 fie t Car «€ n Was 
‘+ 
Hewitt Rubber Corp., Butfalo, N. \ 
nd subs 1 ries | I 1938 earnings 
$83,352, equ 1 50¢ a mmon share, 
ivainst irninegs t $270,423. r $1 OU a 
1937 Phe company has no 
‘ ( eterred st K 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. [Louis 
M I 1938: net profit, $3,290,519, 
ga st 35 2,511 n 1937 
Att det 5 § \ nterests 
( preie « carnings ap- 
rlicable nmon stock were $2,914, 
S4. equal $2.35 s re he 1,241,- 
Slo shares outstanding, against $4,898,- 
OUY, eq Vale $4.40 share on the 
1,114,388 es outstanding in 1937 
Earnings rose sharply the 1938 fourth 
juarter, w inet p t $1,334,431, 
npared w $1,041,581 in the compar- 
ible arte 1937 and $731,353 in the 
dq ter of 1938 Dividend pay- 
its in 1938 were $2,723,498, against 
$3,505,852 937 


United Carbon Co., Charleston, W 





v2. subsidiaries. F 1938: net 
Iter depletion, minority interest 
and € irges, $1,505,874, equal to 


397,885 shares of no-par 
| 








India Rubber World 


of $20,126,408 in 1937, a 55% decrease. 
This income is after proper provision 
for tederal taxes. Orders booked for 
1938, $149,662,776, against $229,540,061 
for 1937, a 35% decrease. Unfilled or- 
ders at December 31, 1938, $40,188,150, 
against $60,298,087 at the end of 1937, 
a 33% decrease. Sales billed for 1938, 


$157,953,216, against $206,348,307 for 
1937, a 23% decrease. 
New Incorporations 
Arbeka Webbing Co., Pawtucket, 


Capital $150,000 divided into 1,500 
of $100 each. E. M. Brennan 
and E. J. Kelly, both of Providence, 
and G. A. Johnson, of Cranston, all in 
R. I. Manufacture and deal in narrow 
and 


R. | 


shares 


elastic fabrics 

Bucskin Corp., Boston, Mass. Cap- 
ital 500 shares, no par value. M. E. 
Power, A. Kaditz, and P. L. McNamara, 


all of Worcester, Mass. Rubberized 
cloth 
Consolidated Rubber Laboratories, 


Dayton, O. Capital 100 shares, no par 
value. R. Herkins, H. S. Winer, and 
L. T. Schulman. Manutacture articles 
from scrap rubber 


De Norenha Rubber Products Corp., 
235 Jersey Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Capital $150,000 preferred, 100 shares 
Class A. common; 10 shares Class B, 
common; both no par. I. Lande, N. H. 
Jackson, and H. Rande, all of 149 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Specialize 
in the manufacture of footwear, also 
produce various other rubber products 


New Era Rubber Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Chelsea, Mass. Capital $100,000. F. W. 
Jackson, S. R. Sharp, both of Revere, 








Sie ae his compares with 4nq 4. E. Falcian, Boston, all in Mass. 
$2,350,486 $3.90 a common share, the 
é before. Current assets as of De- Perma-net, Inc., 1854 Chase St. Chi- 
embe 1938, including $1,420,207 cago, Ill. Capital 100 shares common, 
is ed $3,704,345, and current no par value. J. Riley, F. King, and 
yilities, $756,436, compared with cash J, Miller. To manufacture, buy, and 
$921,389, current assets of $3,040,652, — sell articles of all kinds, including rub- 
i ¢ es of $792,832 at end ber laundry nets, etc. 
1937 Inventories were $991,833, 
9 $868.1. Texas Crude Rubber Corp. (Del.). 
Capital $200,000. L. Fillingame, M, E 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pinder, and O. B. Clayton, all of Wil- 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., ir 1938 nington, Del Produce crude rubber 
net income, $9,052,773, come ducts 
Dividends Declared 
Stock of 
Payable Record 
2 rin M 1 Feb 8 
M 1 Mar. 1 
+ l VI Feb. 28 
~- re i + 31 
~ Ay rad 37 
Noes 
Z Vf I = 
* Mf K-¢ 13 
I 15 
I 1 
I Ta 24 
: M Mar. 3 
I lfx. ¢ Fe Feb. 14 
\ I M ( 87 i 28 Feb. 14 
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Commodity Exchange 


TaguLaTep WEEK-END CLOSING 
Feb. 


Dec Jan, 

Futures 31 28 
rr 16.30 nate 
oe csi RD 
Pee 16.40 15.40 
Tuly 16.27 15.26 
OS ee 16:29 15:29 
eee 15.31 
AEs. sisis'e 3-5 
Volume 

per week 

(tons).. 5,990 22,940 





4 


Pee ee ek 
PONE 


00 Ge 00 b0 


do - 


NVWOWNN.- 


PRICES 

Feb. Feb. 

11 18 
15.60 16.27 
15.63 16.32 
15.60 16.30 
15.64 16.31 
15.64 16.31 
15.64 16.30 
16,000 15,940 


New York Quotations 


New York outside market rubber 
quotations in cents per pound 


Feb. 23, 












Vani. 27, 
1939 


1938 
Plantations 
Rubber latex...gal. 55/56 
Paras 
Upriver fine...... 12% 
Upriver fine...... *15% 
Upriver coarse 834 
Upriver coarse *13 
Islands fine ...... 1134 
Islands fine...... “45 
Acre, Bolivian fine 1234 
Acre, Bolivian fine *16 
Beni, Bolivian fine 13! 
Madeira fine..... 12! 
Caucho 
Upper ball....... 834 
Upper ball....... *13 
er aia | | re St 
Pontianak 
Pressed block .... 15/32 
Guavule 
Duro. washed and 
ARN csi tarontets a 2 
oe 12 
Africans 
Rio Nuftez...... 1 
Black K: Lncbear 16 
Prime Niger flake. 25 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak.. 14! 
Gutta Sh: ....546 20 
Red Macassar .... 1.15 
lac 
block ....  2¢ 
veer err 39 
*Washed and dried crepe. 


se tet 


Wt KwWrits w 


arr tr 


Feb. 24, 


1939 


60/61 


Shipments 


f 





CRUDE RUBBER 


HE Commodity Exchange table pub- 


lished here shows prices of repre- 
sentative future contracts on the New 


York market the last two months 

During the first half of February the 
rubber market was rather fac- 
tories supplying the only buying interest. 
Most parties seemed content to take to 
the sidelines and await the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee’s de- 
cision on export quotas. After closing 
at 15.62¢ per pound on February 1, the 
price of July futures declined to 15.31¢ 
on February 9. Under the influence of 
the committee's decision to continue 
the export quota at 50%, the closing 
price rose sharply, to close at 16.31¢ 
on February 18. The closing price on 
February 25 was 16.56¢ per pound. 

Consumption of crude rubber by 
United States manufacturers during Jan- 
uary, reached 46,234 long tons, against 
45,315 long tons during December, 1938. 
Total domestic stocks of crude rubber 
on hand January 31 were estimated at 
237,826 long tons, compared with De- 
cember 31 stocks of 245,413 long tons. 
Details of U. S. imports, consumption, 
and stocks are given on the following 
page. 

The decision of the I.R.R.C. to leave 
the rubber export quota for the second 
50% of | 


listless, 


quarter unchanged at yasic 
quotas was unexpected. Many persons 
had expected that the quota would be 
raised, especially since it was known 
that representatives of the major rub- 
ber consuming countries had planned 
to make a strong plea for an increase. 
Akron advices pointed out that, with 
the quota at 50%, continued inroads in 
crude rubber stocks in consuming coun- 
tries must be expected.’ 

The next meeting of 


will be held on May 16 


the committee 


New York Outside Market 





Cents per Pound 





1938 1939 
30 7 = 
og LLLTINDIA RUBBER WORLDT 
+--+ Average Daily Closing Prices ---+-+ +> 

















New York Outside Market 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Spot 


closing at 1534¢ per pound on Febru- 
ary l, the price of No. 1 ribbed smoked 
sheets moved within a narrow range 
to close at 16r4s¢ per pound on Febru- 


ary 16. The closing price on February 
25 was lors¢ per pound 


The week-end closing prices on No 

1 ribbed smoked sheets follow: January 

28, 15ts¢; February 4, 15%s¢; February 

11, 155¢¢; February 18, l6%s¢; February 
¢ 


8 
25 w 


16% 





Rubber and Canvas Foot- 
wear Production Statisties 





Thousands of Pairs 
Inventory Pri $ 
3,588 3,937 
3,639 3,212 
4,453 4,197 
3,566 3,837 
3,811 3,648 
2 O7 2 749 
2,719 4,041 
\ 17,897 4, 4 5.203 
Ser $ JF 
Oct 1 ?1 > 4 
Nov ; 
Be ’ 2 





New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Prices—Plantation Grades—Cents per Pound 


No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe... 
No. 2 Thick Latex Crepe.. 
No. 1 Brown Crepe ....... 
No. 2 Brown Crepe....eo. 
NG. 2 NEE ccc sscccese ° 
NG:.6: ANDO é.6.060:0% 00 ‘s 
Reed Brown «on. .0ceses 


* Holiday 


1 1 1 15 
IS 18 1834 Is : I : 
1 15 153 1514 1 1585 15x, 1536 1 15 
1434 1434 15% 15 : 14 
15 15 153¢ 1 15 eo 1534 1 
1434 1434 15% 1514 152 155 1525 154 1 14 
135g 135g 14 14% 14¢ 14) 1334 1348 13 13 


1 13% } 
7 l 1544 15 
1 1544 ] 
14 144% 1434 1 : 1 2 
13 13 13 $ 4 1348 14% 14 




















United States n ifa ers during 
Tanuary s es ate l 
tons, ag st 45,315 
De ¢ be a 2 
wi 79.429 
Tar 1938 

Gross rts 1 ibber 
] ry are ra 9,082 ng 
s, 5.7% ve é Jecer gure 
36,977 C . 7.2% under the 
42,135 g tons 1 ted in January, 
19328 
Domes S ks rude yn 
( y 31 237,826 ng 
t Ss pared A Decembe 31 
Ss s 245 4] 5 £ Ss and 274.581 
ne S nd Janua 31, 1938 
SE le rubber afloa ed states 
por S January 31 is figured at 
48,210 Q s, against 45,105 lons 
ton I n Dece € 1 and 57,356 
ong s afl la T\ 31, 1938 











RUBBER SCRAP 





I Sesere a ees 
| Ht} demand s 
the past S:.T€ 
Dette i 
~s ~ 
t v des rela € 
Phe é generally 
1 P r r 
stere Inne tube rades 
har nd mixed au 
bead were SI1g!I e€asic€ 
grades ind pec nes wer 
1 1 See ae 
nig he A] ne g s 
unchanged at last month 








somewh< 
he 


a 


at 
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CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Carload Lots Delivered 
February ), 193 


Boots and Shoes 


Boots and shoes, black lb 
Colored oves sees wy 
Untrimmed arctics 1d. 
Inner Tubes 
No. 1, floating it 
Ne 2, compour la 
Mixed tubes lt 
Tires (Akron District) 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires witl 
beads ton 
Beadless ....... ton 
Auto tire carcass ton 
Black auto peeling 7 
¢ 
Clean mixed truck tor 
Light gravity ton 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap ton 
Hose, air brake ........ : 
Garden, rubber covered.ton 
Steam and water, soft..ton 
No. 1 red lt 
eG eee se Ib 
White druggists’ sundries. ./b 
Mixed mechanicals.. lb 
White mechanicals it 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber Ib 


Eastern 


0.01 /$0 


Mills) 


Prices 


00%/ .00% 
0OOKx/ .007 





/ O§ 
354 033 
1314 035% 
ig 33 
00 lé 00 
50 /19.50 
iy 18.06 
26.00 
33.0 
00 /17.50 
00 /22.50 
00 12.50 
00 /12.50 
0234 03 
oe sf 02% 
03%4/ .03% 
02%4/ .02% 
03% 0334 
11 / 11% 
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IMPORTS. CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS 


United States and World Statistics of Rubber 
Imports, Exports, Consumption, and Stocks 


U. S.Stocks 
Mfgrs., 
Importers, 





U. S. Warel 


Singapore 


U. K.— and Penang World World 
Public Dealers Pro- Con- 
uses, and duction sumption 


us Stocks London Port (Net Esti- World 

Twe ve Imports* Afloatt Liverpool7t Stockst} Exports)¢ matedt Stocks?t$§ 
Months Tor Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 

193 490.858 é 8.462 26,969 00 1,044,695 538,028 

193 584,851 57,785 44,792 337 1,103,560 639,025 











42,135 29,429 274,581 
43,930 23,868 294,338 
35,967 30,487 299,172 
30,807 3 301,436 
27,410 299,72 
26,011 294,56¢ 
22,918 224.914 
31,099 7,463 
37.374 R6 
34,496 37 
31.054 OF 
36,977 13 

T 39.08 46.2 237, 82¢ 48.2 

*Including id x 
Internati Rubt 
ar Manaos gu 
XN 

















80,372 **70,853 a634,330 

81,008 61,418 a653,791 

81,172 79,034 a670,332 

86,725 71,114 @668,440 

64,406 77,726 653,865 

70,871 70,382 a@670,068 

79,630 73,806 0670,873 

74,598 73.999 4654,704 

70,860 78,882 a646,378 

; 75,023 84.679 @634,580 

073 1 67.028 86.161 @604,17¢ 

86.853 rf 37 RQ7 Ré 7 1 ee. 





Statistical Bulletin of 
Singapore and Penang, 
> of reported coverage 
ny month during 1937. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 














®Stock 


mf ile if 


+; 





m hand the 


bp The 





last of the month or year. 
Manufacturers 


CCORDING to R. M. A. statistics, 
January reclaimed rubber consump- 
tion is estimated at 13,000 long tons, 
6% over that of December; production 
at 13,763 long tons: and stocks on hand 
January 31, 21,960 long tons. These 
stocks represent 1.7 month’s supply at 
the January rate of consumption. If 
th consumption rate maintained 
during the remainder of 1939, the year’s 
will almost reach 


is is 


consumption 


total 





\ COMBINED LESSON IN ENGLISH AND 
safety is offered in a current industrial 
safety bulletin based on the contention 
that tidy working conditions tend to de- 
crease accidents. “A place is in order 
when there are NO unnecessary things 
about, and when all necessary things are 


in their proper places.” A footnote 
offers the following definition: “ ‘NO’ 
n this sentence means none, not any, 


not even one.’—IJndustrial Accident Pre- 
vention Association 








Consumption U. S. 
n+ & to Crude Stocks* Exports 
24.6 19,000 7,085 
29.8 28,800 l3j250 
27 21,769 7,407 
23.6 658 
9.9 470 
Va he 459 
26.7 426 
27.7 550 
27.0 658 
25.7 720 
28.1 557 
29.8 759 
29.3 732 
27.5 S64 
27.1 854 
13,000 28.1 21,960 


that of 


LOST ees \ 


sl 


+Corrected to 100% from estimate of reported coverage. 
Assoctation, Inc. 


ight slackening in 


demand during the past month was re- 


ported 


It 


held 


is 


that rubber manu- 


facturers’ inventories are low and buy- 
ing is being limited to quantities suf- 
ficient only for nearby requirements, 

The market is steady and all grades 
of reclaim remain unchanged. 


New York Quotations 


Auto Tire 


Black Select 


February 


20, 1939 


¢ per Ib. 


116-118 6 / 6% 
7% 


UGE. “SG maw hs ews 6 5 oie - 1.18-1.22 I ¥ 
Shoe 

Standard ee yer - 1.56-1.60 61%4/ 6% 
ubes 

No. 1 Floating 2.65 1.00 12 /12% 
COMINOUN ..00cccecce 1.10-1.20 8 / 8% 
OE AMIDE: 6.600510 006% 1.15-1.30 8 / 8% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical Blends 1.25-1.50 44/5 
WHEE eWGhivecsacenss - 1.35-1.50 11%4/12 


The above list includes those items or classes 


only that determine the price basis of all de- 


rivative 


reclaim grades. 


Every manufacturer 


produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity at 
special fp 


yrices, 
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USINESS in chemicals for the rub- 


ber manufacturing industry seems en- 
couraging. On the basis of present de- 
mand for crude rubber, carbon black 
manufacturers expect a good share of 
business soon. The interest of the rub 


was felt 
rubber 
zin 


ber manufacturing industry 
good recently in 


and 


particularly 


chemicals, titanium pigments, 
prices for com- 


continue 


oxide. In general, 


pounding ingredients steady 


and substantially unchanged. 


CarBon Biack. No increased activity 
was noted in the sales of carbon black 
during February. Buying, however, 
Was reported the upswing the latt 
part of the month, The heavy pur 
chases of and interest in crude rubber 
evinced at present make carbon black 


producers anticipate ultimate increase 
steady 


Pres- 


Inves On THK increase, 


quite 


SUBSTITUTES 


Prices continuc 


RUBBER 


: 
in sales. 
I ACTICE OR 


ent demand cont 


COMPOUNDING 











ontinuance 


with indications of its 
the next few months 
ber substitutes remain unch 
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CHEMICALS. Th 
ubber chemicals was 
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slight decrease in de 
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New York Quotations 


February 


20, 193! 


Prices Not Reported Wiil Be Supplied on Application 


Abrasives 


> 
~ 
° 
S 
ce 
wn 
; o 
> 
to 
uw 


Pumicestone, powdered ..../b. $0.03 /$0.035 
Rottenstone, domestic ..... lb 03 / .035 
BNCAr 5 <ose0,5 elas w snot ls ton 38.00 
Accelerators, “a pvaes 
Lime, hydrated, » New 
MOLE loci csincs Ais eres ov eie'e 4 ton 20.00 
Litharge (commercial) saeusee sor f° 2085 
Accelerators, Organic 
Bel ssecses siemes lb. -26 
A-5S-10 .ccccccsee éneaee sae b 6.35 / 40 
Be] ccccccccicsvecscs 5 ib. 42 f .ad2 
PISAD: 606546 4-040 ste aeinle beni 1b. 35 / .40 
Bel] ccccccccsccccoes Sree, 52 7 .65 
PID Live eco esos ccwewices oar lb. 2 f 65 
MBE bes eben vinweis eer | ts 70 / .80 
Piette sewsgawies esac Ib Aa 7 35 
AstO0 .20 00 PIE Te ee b. a2 J 238 
-100 jf 2s 
BASS cccccccccces ee ae lb 45 f/f 55 
Accelerator 49 ....0.ecc0+ 040. 42 
TOE ch saewrlcnhe cegon saat b. me sf <83 
POT -OO  aecibceregeieweaeis ol ya a: 
BOG Au via wiscaw ean bc eared b. ao: Jf <éz 
BAS Guns ae sus sunenus It 1.15 
pO PLU R ET COTE TLE lb .60 
Aldehyde ammonia ....... Ib .70 
BGR cccccccccvcscocssece iD. <0 ff «#0 
Bee tcaceescicwassoeeaste. woe F209 
Ee ence dace eueseewacs Ib. so ff @S 
Butyl Zimate .......eeeee: Ib. 2.65 
(O22: arrestee Ta lb. 2.00 
GARE: Scscnceeaeees eer .60 
GEUIONO apie soe 0 50es6 ee | ae 47 


PE ccicw aw cives suse nase we 10. .30 
D-B-A 
PETER cc esscwssesesecte ‘00 

N > 


~~ Bo ti 
w 
n 


DOTG (Di-ortho- 






tolylguanidine) ......... lb. .44 / .46 
DPG (Diphenylguanidine)../t Op if “8 
ps ee A b bo ff 65 
Ethylideneaniline niin wee ae lb 42 / «3 
Btliy] Zimate .0<..0060600% Ib. 2.65 
Formaldehyde P.A.C. ....../b.  .0625 
Formaldehydeaniline ...... wm aa 
Formaldehyde-para-toluidine./b. .52 / .54 
CoS re ero Ib. .40 / .50 
PUREED, Spies xccewuaecsses's i «ae 7 40 

MMS Rete Denison ienen ass io. 335 7 1.50 
a ik NE 

Fe state lb, .39 

Tekoie al Treree oe oe bie oe 
Lead oleate, No. 999...... Ib. 13 

Witco ... Bee ers wm: 25 
“LOT SES AS RCE ACETIC ror 1b. 2.65 
WOE ives x osoewewsaswines Ib. 

Dae Woe nw 2a ke hae Ab 1.00 1.10 





Pip: Py D 








€ eee 
*hiocarbantlide 
Thi onex 


Wie WES Folens Naina. ors as oleatas b 
PRUE RB Sats osare, sub ieecaraie ee lb. 
Nee eG th cons A Ree Ib 
i a Eg ee ae b. 
Vulcan¢ lb. 
Ss Ss CAE OR Oe Oe ae Ib. 
75 EE a Per Ib. 
POUND ene aaahe RVavi craic we aa lb 
PE ose cick cee Ib, 
ee teri taatnlt y cotati ete met As lb 
a cracaraite: bila cbidiateeiatera dra Se b 
PROROGE? 5 Oi do bias Kee eis Ib 
Activator 
fee oa a ee lb 
PURER His ae a aior sie ors Ris, a one Sie 1b. 
Age Resisters 
| SRAM a arn Ib. 


AgeRite 
| 


D : 
MIS ah Cursis ereieleiesi aaa Ib. 
PURPOROR GC 55:65 cicie's kacueec Ib. 
no re Ib. 
PEMMRNINN oh ono e650 ase oe Ib. 
PERRO ois-<.0:05 . 1b. 
oS ee eee en Ib. 
PIGUET) cco ae eieioesie ae 4b 


Copper Inhibitor X-872.... 
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Alkalies 








Caustic soda, flake, Colum 
bia (400 It .1¢ $ 
NGG, SO sis «<5 1 
solid (700 It ums) 
Antiscorch Materials 
Be oe ceed a eeeos 1b. 
hb 
Antisun Materials 
He PHOLONG: sc iccscinue annaee 
Sunprot »f la 
Colors, 
BLACK 
Du Pont powder 
Lampblack (commercial) Ib 
BLUE 
a eee b 
Du Pont dispersed ....... Ib 
BRPOIOUEE si o's 5 00u:ds4:0:6.0'6 Ib 
RNR a «ia éarace wees lb 
WO dtc ks oot keiee b 
BROWN 
en ee Ib 
CREEN 
RINE) a ccd sce ceeee teal b 
Re. THE so danas scccas lb 
I aa co ue wxawicamaas Ib 
oxide (freight allowed). .id 
NES a acarp0i- Gre. aateiale: arats, ase 
u Po lispersed 
POWCERS: 0080 ca.s0. : it 
Guignet’s, Easton, Pa., bbls./b 
MME asa'dc.c ence da aeee decrees Ib 
Bee ree b 
ORANGE 
Du Pont dispersed ......./b 
FONGCIO: vecccnsiececie Ib. 


NS 
Wa 


erate 
rder 
it rormer 
< € T 
ta 
rac 
1938 due 
} T 
es 
€ 
C ror 
ET 
reased 
it 
52 / .54 
2 54 
4 80 
62 
€ J 5 
65 f 75 
52 / .65 
30 
< , £7 
§2 -61 
70 3.55 
Os 
3 3.15 
35 40 
4) 
35 / .40 
10 
4n 
< “ 
42 44 
15 
83 2 £ 
c 27 
y27¢ 7 
8 3.85 
11 
99 
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Lak Pa ‘ English cliff- 
s ..-100 Jbs 
( 
ORCHII bs. 
PINK $ 
PURPLE 2 2 2 INTEC, Code we ee eee c ceed 0.UU 
- b illisiises 
Rubbe car. yai 
tv se 
A Sta +05 
bike 
IU 
A pounding dngredients 
3 
,- i.? 
Ma - aie 
Me 2 4? 
sa t S « “a a \ oe . oe . 2 
Se vine 3 / 2.00 Sec ae 
WHITE : A 2 C id / 
Lithopon ag o( i it 39>. 5 
A 4 Aresa 2 ib ele / 
Ast co: ae Te Te ee ee io, 42 / 
Az Ar eSk 3 10. ao J 
Cry + y 1b L- 
Ce.2 I PA Dis} io we J 
s 2 eR cat cist ck x cena ton 
rt -. 055 7 
Binal Dispersex No. 15 ae: ahd” 7 
Ray INO; BO. 6 5:5648S8 50a wees 46, 08 / 
Ra Emo, brown ,,...0.- 10. 15 
Ra M white b. 15 
T a act ( T : 
pers b> 
; >s 
B ( g P i 23 
gepon A’.....e0.. ae 
ee ags MICRUNEX, Colloida 1b 055 / 
M oe Nekal BX (dry).....cccech b. ae 
Ti-Tone us a 1 
oe 0625/ .065 R 57 
goo a 2 65 RN-2 140 / 
cc Ss -65 
Ke 25 065 Sa 41 / 
t ence 5 a t ae 
Frer es et 18 
\ e > RQ 18 / 
Re en © 7 40 / 
Kadox, 75 < a5 + 
De “ : v : s .90 F 
2 n475 N65 5 Pf 
oe 257 068 ; 
ie 28/ .065 S / 
raid 2 O«4S / 
ee 25 NaS 
“ nce Te 
8 fe né 45 \ 
S yey 065 € 2 
Joe q eee Mineral Rubber 
Black | aoe V6.5 Black Diamond .........- ton 25.00 
Green ra Por va Hydr rt a eee ton 22.00 
— on Of / 0975 rade 365. ton 25.00 
U.S. 73 Pork casein cn eeenceneee tom 25.00 
ag ” PIONCEr .occccccccccesercs ton 
y 29 nn 
YELLOW , 
Cadn ; = Mold Lubricants 
~ 53 a ae BiGla PaMe .0<csccesvoners Ib. 2 J 
Du | : eee BEMIERE scnevceessnnceeen ton 65.00 
Powcer es ORUMRTE osccneeesneseuse Ib. 
Lemon a BOOP MONE nos sscaccencee ton 25.00 
—— ces 2.50 Oil Resistant 
Mt © Sues ad bas sawusadenet if 4 
Dispersing Agents bapa » ad 
Darwat 47 Reenforcers 
Nes f 5 Carbon Black 
Santomerse S . Ib 1 7 2 Aerfloted Arrow Specifica- 
<r tion Black .........+. 0275/ 
Fillers, Inert Arrow Compact Granulized 
‘ : m mrhom TRG scsccecs Ib. 0275/ 
cas n 30.00 /3€ “Certified” Heavy Com- 
Louis ( rp ressed, Cabot ....... Ib. 
aper bags % 22.85 BONO cscceveossess ib. 
2 estic m 20.06 /25.00 Carbitur ton 5 
or ymestic : 0 ——s Carbitum ............ ton 
imported ...ton 29.00 /32.00 Continent dustiess it )275/ 
dry, precip...../6. .03 / .035 Compressed c.]. ....... Ib. = .0275/ 
tor 43.00 Uncompressed, ¢.l. ..../b. .0275/ 
; A Disperso, c.l. .. -.eeess .0275/ 
n 24 ) Dixie, c.l., f.o.b. New 
: Orleans, La., Galveston 
calcined, heavy 4 . yr Houston, Tex.....dE 0275 
Le soil .07 / .095 c.l., delivered New York.Jb. .0375 
ton 2 local stock, bags, de- 


iivere 
Dixiedensed, c.1., f.0.b., New 

Orleans, La., Galveston 

or Houston, Tex...../b. 
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iOcai stuchm, Dags, UC 
IVRTEO 5S is crear sce e oe b. .0625 
Dixiedensed, 5 slg) SOs 
New OU 1 ,» Ga 
A 1 
i ee err rte b. 0275 
i el i ‘ 
cal stock, de- 
‘ -0625 
Ex G 
\ k U575 
teu Ww 
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03 / OF 
275 
c I ork 375 
stock Bs, ¢ 
ered oseel® 0625 
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New York.it 0375 
s, d 
b -0625 









. New. 
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Os, °¢.1., 


f.o.b. Gulf ports.../b. .0275 
c.l., delivered, New 
NG Gawaseouue a 1b. 0375 


stock, bags, de- 


Gulf ports 
c.l., delivered, New 

WOER och tieeso ees b .0375 
local stock, bags, de- 

livered 


Standard, c.l., 
Gulf ports 
c.l., delivered, 













SE weexsassesee b .0375 
local stock, bags, de- 
OR ea .0625 
W-5, c.l., f.0.b., Gulf 
DORIS: 6 Sisns:s-s 4 10-6:010 i .0275 
c.l., delivered, New 
WOK Cohcscseaeees .0375 
ocal stock, bags, de 
BVETEG 6 susc0ss ok b .0625 
W-6, c.!., f.o.b., G 
MT res. .0275 
c.l., delivered, 
co ee 0375 
oca s ) 
li i 0625 
Paradene No 04 
Pelletex os Jf 307 





Supreme 
Supreme, 


.0625/ .07 
0275/ .0625 
Aerfloted Paragon (50 Ib " 
os e ¥ n LT. & 

Ss I 4 n 9.50 22.00 
LS. Svepdseseueeeadue ton 17.50 /20.00 
Dia n ( 26.00 

Jur at) 24.00 
Hi-W! H r 


SRN t ee Ure ae ate ; 
McNamee ton 
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, wwww 
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Thermax 0175/ .OS 


WIPE cc cakcsabescesods Ib. 022 / 038 


Reodorants 
pe aa ere ere ere Ib. 
EES ee See eres Ib. 
Oe shes ccne ean eane hee Ib 
PE reer ore es. b 
ROC A en cig u eens aes Ib. 75 
ve twcn Sesasakeeweks lb 50 
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Rubber Substitutes 


Black At .07 mI 
PN auwanes suss eo ewuees lb. oF Jf 20 
DE Gases sonsnscuucese® lb. 08 / 1% 
Factice 

RORDREER 2 ch cceaveccee anes 19 


SRS re b. OS Jf 40 
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IMPROVED 
CALIPER GAUGE 


ARRANGED FOR CONTINUOUSLY GAUGING 
BOTH EDGES OF SHEET MATERIAL 


ate 





N instrument that pays for itself out of savings. Used 
and indorsed by leading manufacturers for 10 years. 
Continuous gauging insures uniformity of product, re- 
duces production costs, and increases efficiency generally. 
Far superior to irregular hand methods. 
Ruggedly constructed with practically nothing to wear 
out. Easily adjusted to various thicknesses of material. 
Write us regarding your production problems. We shall 
be glad to make a complete analysis of your requirements. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE CO. 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET AKRON, OHIO 
Eastern States Representative 
BLACK ROCK MFG. CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Foreign Representative 
CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO., Inc. 
277 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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COMPLETE ELECTRIC 














* 

TO PRODUCERS 
OF RUBBER BOOTS 
AND SHOES 


FE are manufacturers of the Pat- 

ten Air Lift Motor driven ma- 
chine used for cutting taps and soles 
from sheet rubber. 
In the hands of competent and experi- 
enced operators this machine should 
cut from 3,500 to 5,000 pairs per day, 
producing a sole or tap with beveled 
edge of 27° to 90°, and is the latest 
up-to-date type of machine for this 
purpose. 
We are in position to make delivery 
within thirty days after receipt of 
order 


* 
WELLMAN COMPANY 


MACHINISTS 
MEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 
































Regular and Special 
Constructions 


of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 
and 


ARMY 
Jucks 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


snaburgs 





Curran « Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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( NMwe’ ty 1 70 
i : ° ; 9 E94 ; 
New York Quotations 2s ' ebru 
p p < y dut Softeners 
9 2 : ; 
February 21, 1939 ee bales : 8 46¢ Bondogen .. $0.98 /$1.50 
: ‘ : = Burgundy pitch 06 
Drill: Phe sing eee Ol Asi05540s0056% a4. -/ 20 
) 2 204 Nuba resinous pitcl 
- 4 ( ‘ “ - 
9 7 : Grades No. 1 ar NO. 2 265 
s < l Kets te N Re- 2 
2% =1 226 1 x 12 vss -e Fe Palm oil (Witco), c.l....... .0575 
aaa s i da err gai 
: st 20/,395 es le Sami Piastogen .. oF 7 12 
9 R-19 Resin (drums)...... lb. -10 
: 2 = R-21 Resin (drums) éeeetOs .10 
. I domes , : oS ; 
11 ed 5Q1 QQ) 
Ducks e Janu aled 591,991 
é st 565,307 in De rn 
aN 937 4 
Census Bureau. 18 
side ( ‘ 61 
Mechanicals i a 85 
~] \ a t 
Tennis re \Woas 
S a . 
. Solvents 
} | cer : : 
Holland- ve be <u Beta-Trichlorethane ...... gal. 
Gold Seal and Eagle ore = Vi . Carbon bisulphide eres M 
y N . tetrachloride ...........40. 
9 Industrial 90% benzol (tank 
; . p Fabrics __car) seseeeeeeeeees a ae 
Red Seal and Cardinal DUCILYSOIVE <ccccies cccee GGl 
3 1334 S Stabilizers for Cure 
4 Cs Was ve . Laure? ] Ib as Jf se 
«* < W Oo Ss > C 10 / ii 
} 2 Jf 
Osnaburg- ‘ = Stear a0 7 <i1 
’ steadi] ca Stearite .09 
4 ‘ ; Zine stearate 23 
, cage 
= si | Synthetic Rubber 
ee Neoprene Type 1 5 
en ee, ye ee Pee ee 46. 70 
R s marke aS very GW } 75 
‘ € iditions,. bt EA eink Ribs ine sra-o0 los wis .78 
> rics - ; ee -65 
Kain oat Fabri e Saar vate starting Seog 30 
Cotton ; , t new es a : 
pee a 4 re ie : Varnish 
ra . si Bien Seale era Bie ey cctsace se bier ents gal. 1.45 
S espe Iren s 
: ‘ , g Ingredients 
eicethenn, widiinelh i P 1e sheeting ' Vulcanizing Ingredient 
: es Sulphur 
( I s 04 
s es s FS ( a. epee: | 2.65 
‘1x 4 ; 4 : a ee aes 17: 
Sheetings, 36-Inch : & Vandex 5 sea ican al 1.7 
+s +s e red ~ (See also Colors—Antimony) 
_ . Waxes 
Tire Fabrics Carnauba, No. 3 chalky... ./b. 
Builder 2 N.C. ee ee era ee b. 
y 2 BONMS ec ate seaces eens Ib. 
K arde r Stig , NON iis keen Se seee Ib. 
sank British Malaya —— 4 
ater SG eeeeesecesseerese ee ete 
“ I K S the Ma Montan, crude ..-.cc.seeee Ib. 
j 2 ay H 
ae < C.2, Englat g 
Cord Fabrics C & fi e —_ . 
y Kar r, yy : World Tire Exports 
. . "7 World tire exports for the first nine 
1938 declined 12.8% from the 
npar ble € od n 1937 
Leno Breaker e WEVE an i ved tre ne aire : 
814 r and pe d, nsidering the decline tor 
i oe he first three mon was 14.2% and 
aa et : the six-month period 12.9%, against 
os E 204 p 1937. months This ovement 
y Ht mav be attribute: 1e increased ex- 
ES ead ports Frat ind Belgium 
42,159 1,173 Fo United Canada, and 
Lt \ I and S Germany exports f 1e nine months 
+ . Wet roved ver comparable figures for 
I 799 - > '¢ °F Rubber e six-month period. United States tire 
Se y d 7 he ,.37 7.3 R I Weight ex rts marked v decreased luring the 
74 : 7.4 7 37 ay y fons rd quarter of 1938 Percentage 
/ Sur ‘= 7 - 1 ‘4 4 
) 2 anges for the eight countries during 
| H} gc table week-end J : 13 first nine months of 1938 as com- 
e e Ne York C “Bor "828 47 pared with the same period in 1937 fol- 
n Exchange shows e week-er 4 sale low United States, —10.3; United 
n¢ f sentative futures gee ee "997 18( Kingdom —16.4; Canada, —24.3: 
st two months COUNTIES ....seeeeeee 103 3 France, +0.3; Italy, —9.0; Germany, 
‘ew York spot middling price Totals 18.1] 32 26.8; Japan, —12.4; Belgium, + 6.9 
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HOW COTTON FABRICS 
ARE MADE... 


— 
THE OPENER ROOM... _ 


Here a number of bales of various ~ 
grades but the same staple are 






















COTTON COMES TO THE MILL 
IN BALES 

which are graded according to the 

length and character of the cotton 

fibers they contain. 





opened at the same time and fed into 






the ‘‘Opener’’ where the mixture is 





blended, treated and cleaned of 






















heavier foreign matter. This blending 





is necessary to insure a continuous 
uniform average suited for the par- 
ticular fabric to be made. From the 
““Opener"’ the cotton passes to the 
‘*Picker’’ whose function is to remove 
lighter particles of foreign matter 
and to arrange the cotton fibers in 
a continuous flat mat of uniform 
weight per yard. 





HOSE AND BELTING DUCK 





5 D athe 
43 +4 i343 } - ms . ° . 
i tay Our fabrics enjoy a well earned leadership in this field because we 
SPERSSE RTE OA EDS | ' 
nt tistvaesetc tet § : : : 
Rusia) % have always made a line of ducks especially for use in the manu- 


Shawmut Hose Duck 


facture of hose and belting. Through years of practical experience 


EERE EARL 
RRARLAALE DARED 


yack: we have been able to develop ducks that are made from the ground 
aes seta’ up to meet the particular requirements of these products. Our textile 
Ma ANohs\’ engineers will gladly work with you toward the solution of your 


Shawmut Belting Duck fabric problems. 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 


65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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United States Statistics 
Imports for Consumption of Crude and Manufactured Rubber ¢ been answered; nevertheless 
Real foint tn ily showing the needs of the trade, but because 
weilve 1d 1 ‘ hy n 4 ea} lity 1 


additional information may be furnished by those who 
therefore glad to have those interested com- 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


ave 


INQUIRY 
of rubber bladders fer footballs, ete. 
equipment for engraving rubber printing plates. 


rubber suitable for molding into finished articles. 


ulled 


on wanted relative to putting an advertising imprint on 
rubber band tubing. 
turers of selt i 1 


Imports by Customs Districts 
— December, 3 —December, 1937— 


Crude Rub *Crude Rubber 


*Crude rubber including latex dry rubber content. 


OF s ‘ereign Merchandise 2 ° = 
a ae a Foreign Trade Information 
ee , , as aie For furtl information concerning the inquiries address 
t Domestic 


f Commerce, Bureau of Forei 


Custom House, New York, N.Y. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


CoMMODITY City aND COUNTRY 


itomot 


, Netherlands 


ber sl 
and wearin 


x, Tr 
and hospital supplies. 


a, E 
‘anadé 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Calcutta, lia 
and brassieres....... Tirana, Albania 
Durban, South Africa 
Rod s, Netherlands 
Glasgow, Scotland 
St. Marys, Canada 
Habana, Cuba 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Rotterdam, Netherlands 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Tires, tubes, Quayaquil, Ecuador 
Automobile . toronto, Canada 
Automobile accessories and seooe Singapore, S.S. 
Automobile 
batteries 


ruck tires 


Automobile 

Automobile accessories ant parts.. 
Printers’ blanket 

Balloons 


Hospital sur 


Calcutta, India 
Crus de_ Tenerife, 


d “ns, Greece 
London, England 
Mexico City, Mexico 
for workmen 
shoes for women i children.. Perpignan, France 
s for covering rubt hread 
r making corset tubes and 
ic stockings Athens, Gree 
bil 1 truck tir ; os ul los, We 
ere a bets ae “. a n, Can 


an 


therlands 
. Trinidad 








